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NEGRO youth facing the world today are 
bound by the historic implications of 
Negro status. These implications, both di- 
T rect and insidious, have 
o Negro 
tended to warp perspec- 
tive, to consume energies 
futilely in conflict, in disconsolate brooding, 
bitterness and sensitiveness; they have im- 
posed dangerous dual standards, constructed 
life aims and expectations, and contributed 
mightily to a defeat of the very spirit of 
youth. It is not too much to say that, grant- 
ing all the obvious differences of race, these 
implications are escapable. The differences 
are susceptible of re-interpretation, and 
through this re-interpretation can come a 
new and vitalizing spiritual release, a free- 
dom from within. 

Human nature is plastic. It is constantly 
being shaped to new social attitudes. Things 
that appear to be a part of the order of the 
very universe may be altered by a suffi- 
ciently serious crisis in the life of a group. 
Negro youth have a right to feel that their 
self-expression can be more than a mere 
adjustment to racial policy: that it is pos- 
sible to separate Negro life from the im- 
plications of Negro status; that Negro life 
in itself offers possibilities of the highest 
spiritual expression; that, in a very prac- 
tical sense, it is possible to develop conscious 
compensations for the social disabilities of 
the moment; that we have in Negro life a 
virgin world of beauty which can yield rich 
satisfaction and command a new order of 
respect, and finally, that the freedom which 
these bring is a first condition of participa- 
tion in world culture. 


The distinction between Negro life and 
Negro status may easily be pointed out. It 
is a fact that many of the most potent ele- 
ments in the discomforting implications of 
Negro status are fictitious, although they 
give on the surface the aspect of funda- 
mental racial barriers. In the first place, 
the concept Negro is a variable: It never 
means the same biologically, geographically, 
historically, nor is it the same to different 
people of the same race, or period, or place. 

The concept Negro is a synthesis: It is 


color and feature, but these combined with: 
status past and present; it is isolation. in- 
ferior circumstance, social attitudes toward 
both of these, and reflections of the inferior 
feeling of Negroes themselves. Isolation. 
it may be commented, magnifies differences 
of any sort; inferior circumstance induces 
scorn and pity from the outside. and in- 
difference and hopelessness from within. 
The physical ugliness of certain Negro 
neighborhoods, for example, although ex- 
plainable, contributes as much to invidious 
distinctions as color alone, for revulsions 
against sheer ugliness is as positive as re- 
vulsion against a theory of race, and when 
both are allowed to exist together, impres- 
sions are reinforced. Immaculateness and 
order can easily confound theories of race 
in such situations. 

The difference of color between races 
manifests the same social features as dif- 
ferences between sexes of the same race. 

The arguments used to establish the in- 
ferior status of women,—brain weights. 
cranial measurements, physical structure. 
records of achievements, have been almost 
precisely the same as those used to establish 
the inferior status of Negroes. They have 
been arguments from circumstances which 
in time disputed themselves. 

Economic forces are stronger than racial 
forces. If this were not true, Negroes could 
not be used to break strikes, and there 
would have been no history of the use in 
the United States of black slaves by white 
slave owners for more than a hundred years 
to grind other and poorer white men piti- 
lessly into the earth. 

The concept Negro is a part of the con- 
cept “stranger”. It is human nature to look 
with suspicion, fear or disparagement upon 
outsiders. The principle of Greek and 
barbarian, Christian and heathen, Jew and 
gentile, runs uninterruptedly through the 
history of societies. And, finally, the con- 
cept Negro is a part of the concept “class”. 
The great majority of Negroes are either 
peasants or laborers and share the fate of 
these unprotected classes. Class and race 
are aot identical even though the angles of 
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pressure frequently fall at the same points. 
Growing out of this already are a differcn- 
tial respect for Negroes as these ciasses 
among them become defined, and tenden- 
cies toward a crossing of racial lines when 
ihe common interests of a class are con- 
cerned. 


WHERE there is winking at Negro par- 
ticipation in the political elections, no 

one is troubled much about what the Ne- 
groes themselves think. 

Moral Issues In the end, however, the 
of the Campaign real danger is not to the 
Negroes but to the body 

and spirit of the government itself. Of this 
there is no clearer example than in the con- 
fusion of issues in the present presidential 
campaign. The solid South, direct pri- 
maries, lily white parties, states righis, en- 
forcement of Amendments. sectionalism. 
force bills, all of them now grown to mythi- 
cal issues of vast and irritating proportions, 
represent the curious strength of the shadow 
vote. The nation is not so much concerned 
with the tariff, or the reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures, or the prevention of 
floods or the stabilization of business, it 
would seem, as with whether or not the 
New York Democratic governor will be ac- 
ceptable to the South, and if so, whether 
the solid South will be broken. The South 
in turn, is concerned with the Negro vote 
as it imagines it would be if Negroes were 
all that the Constitution declares them to be. 

Extraordinary importance is attached to 
the executive order of Mr. Hoover forbid- 
ding racial segregation in the Department 
of Commerce, and a rigorous campaign is 
begun to lure southern Democrats by bring- 
ing charges of corruption against Negro 
Republican leaders in Mississippi,—charges 
which white leaders in Texas have curiously 
missed. 

In Harris County, Texas, the barring of 
Negroes from a Democratic primary has 
been upheld by a Federal District Court in 
the face of the Supreme Court ruling 
against this arrangement as unconstitu- 
tional. Not only does this force the single 
party adherence of Negroes, but it raises 
the more fux:!amental issue of the status 
of Primaries in the election process. Judge 
Hutchinson, who handed down the decision, 
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declares that he knows of no principle, or 
authority, which affirms that the constitu- 
tion and maintenance of the business, as 
such, of political parties is any proper mat- 
ter of governmental concern. Yet, as the 
New York Sun points out, the police power 
of the state is invoked in the protection of 
party primaries, expenditures of money in 
primaries on behalf of candidates have been 
made frequent subjects of legislative and 
judicial investigation. States have assumed 
ihe right to limit participation in primaries 
to parties which have polled given per- 
centages of the vote at previous elections. 
There is the assumption in these acts that 
the primaries are a legitimate part of the 
election process. If a state may not pro- 
hibit Negroes from voting because they are 
Negroes, can a Primary prohibit them from 
registering because they are Negroes? What 
then can prevent a party from forbidding 
women to register, or members of labor or- 
ganizations? The danger is not so remote 
as it may seem. 

Again, what is to be done about the en- 
forcement of the Amendments? If the 18th 
is enforced as a moral issue and at great 
expense, what is to become of morality if the 
14th and 15th Amendments are ignored? 
The Church of the South must find it em- 
barrassing to draw the line between these 
two outstanding illegalities? There was a 
time when drastic efforts to keep the ballot 
from Negro hands could be condoned be- 
cause of a large amount of Negro illiteracy. 
New tactics are now required as Negro il- 
literacy has declined, and the number of 
responsible citizens has increased. A strict- 
ly enforced literacy or property test in the 
states in question would quite properly bar 
almost as many white as Negro voters. 

There is more than casual significance in 
reply of the Negro to the examination ques- 
tion, What does “eeny, meeny, miny mo” 
mean? when he answered, “it means you 
gentlemen don’t want me to vote.” 

The Negro problem in politics can be 
simplified by stating it as the problem of 
whether or not it is safe to teach disrespect 
for our governing laws, 
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HE Chicago Negro population has trebled 
since 1910. They came for work and, 
despite occasional slack periods, which left 
some of this new popula- 
tion temporarily strand- 
ed, they found new places 
in the industrial structure 
of a large and active city. The difference 


Homes for 
Negro Families 


between a place to work and community 
life is a human one, and about the only 
distinction between a man and a machine. 
The fluctuating economic tides made pos- 
sible for the majority of these Negroes the 
place to work, but no such force has made 
possible for them a place to live. The first 
considerate program of the newly organized 
Rosenwald Fund, of building an apartment 
house for these city dwellers, seems to 
strike solidly where least has been done to 
relieve the first subtly dangerous strain of 
adjustment. Announcement has been made 
of the plans to erect on Michigan Avenue, 
near the cenier of the southward course 
of this local population, an apartment house 
sufficient for the accommodation of 400 
families, and costing about $2,500,000. 
Anyone who knows the area now occu- 
pied by Negroes must have observed that 
it was divided rather sharply between the 
old and fragile dwellings of an abandoned 
zone of cheap residences and the large 
ornate dwellings of the wealthy, similarly 
abandoned. The first constituted a prob- 
lem of sanitation, the second of practicabil- 
ity and finance. With the exception of a 


few Negroes of means, who would maintain 
the larger houses, the result was overcrowd- 


ing in both extremes, an ironic distension 
of rental values and a forced indifference 
to the amenities as well as to many of the 
necessary readjustments contingent upon 
close association. The apartment should 
accommodate about 2,000 persons, drawing 
off a first layer of those who retain the 
urge for decent homes, and relieving a meas- 
ure of the pressure against the available 
dwellings of the area. The deeper values 
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do not end here. The sociologists are point- 
ing out that the elements contributing to 
the stable relationship of the family unit 
are vital in Negro self-development, and 
can actually be marked. The drab and 
hopeless character of the usual areas of 
Negro residence has undoubtedly registered 
itself in Negro character itself. The escape. 
is after a fashion, another emancipation. 
Exposure to beauty and order brings con- 
sciousness of beauty and order and a nat- 
ural respect for them. 


One unique feature of this plan has about 
it the characteristic acumen of Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s philanthrophies. It is considered of 
as great importance to demonstrate the 
practicability of this use of capital as to 
offer present relief. The building will bring 
a fair return for the investment. The ven- 
ture shall have been eminently worth while 
if other white and Negro builders are con- 
vinced that money values are as secure 1m 
Negro properties as in any other. 


A Traveller 


By J. Atpnevus BuTLer 


HE jolks are awaiting and I must go 


The doors behind are locked; the driver waits. 
Anticipation begins and murmurs low 
Come swelling up to me from behind the gates. 
The horses are poised as if to make a plunge 
The groom stands ready who cared for them. 
All hearts are tuned for journeying: the joyous 
lunge 
Into the twinkling town where dwells Meristem. 


We pass into the distance and fade away 
Travellers in Time, who despite our cares and woes 
Promise to return some later, fairer day 
When fewer vexations cross our path; who knows’ 
Our ways are strewn with many an unknown turn 
And only he who goes along may learn. 
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I See a Colored Man for the First Time... 


By U. KatzeNELENBOGEN 


EFORE I had ever in my life seen any colored 

people something urged me to know them. I 
imagined a copper, glowing sun and burnished, 
brown bodies . . . bodies that would scatter sun- 
and ray-dust as they ran. 

[ had read about them in story books; profound, 
black eyes, a broad nose, white teeth gleaming be- 
tween full lips, heavy, wavy hair; and soft, cares- 
sing voices. I pictured them to myself as a race 
of big, sturdy children; nestling beside the fat, 
black earth of Mother Africa—in the tal] grasses 
and under the large, heavy leaves of thick, tropical 
trees. And their laughter must be like a fresh 
stream welling up from hot sands. . . . Something 
within me wanted to know about the quiet, inner 
life of colored people, about their work in the 
fields and their ways at home. How do they work 
and how do they dance, these colored people . . . in 
the green fields . . . webbed in golden nets of sun- 
light, wrapped in evening shadows? I was still a 
small boy, so I fancied myself perched atop a tall, 
thick chestnut tree gazing down through the 
branches on their swift, joyful dance. And I wanted 
to know what games the little colored folks would 

And how Negro mammas cradle their children 
to sleep; and what melodies did African girls sing, 
and did the mysterious African night sway to the 
rhythm of their crooning, unfolding, dark silken 
veils for their maiden sadness? I was curious about 
African songs; but never afraid. In my child’s 
heart I knew what I later learned from a great 
German professor of folk-lore: “If you hear sing- 
ing in a house, there is no evil in it.” 

I confess that in reading the story books my 
spirit was not much impressed by descriptions of 
how warrior bands—black men with bow and ar- 
row—would run with shout and fury, leaping over 
ditches, up hill and down, relentlessly pursuing 
an enemy. For in my heart | was with the beaten; 
perhaps because I am a child of the Jewish race, 
that has been beaten by everybody and for so many 
centuries. Whenever I stumbled upon a fighting 
tale of the African jungle I would imagine a war- 
rior with his spear in mid-air, ready for the 
thrust; and at his feet a young boy stretching out 
his hands: “Why do you want to kill me? Why?” 

As I grew up a little I read good Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. At once my beating 
heart (and my tears) went out to her as if she 
had been a kind, elderly aunty. But my golden 
fantasy of a people living in song and joy was 
destroyed. To my disgust I saw the distant, won- 
derful colored people in the toils of slavery, lashed 
and tortured by the planters, downhearted and 
afraid. And then the beautiful idea returned. In 
the suffering characters of the novel I could again 
see strong, wonderful children. 

For when we are little this is how we think of 
angels that visit us in our dreams; as if they were 


heaven children with wings on their backs. And 
as of children we think of all far away, unknown 
peoples. Even if we make them out to be giants 
with black, curled beards, or little graybearded 
men, shrunken and bent over a cane—they are still 
children and command our love because in them 
lives the Eternal Child. 

No wonder that children all over the world love 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; for in the hearts of all its 
colored heroes lives the Eternal Child: the inno- 
cence and trust of children. In Uncle Tom, the 
pious servant of God, the faithful, overworked 
slave, the wonderfully devoted family man and 
friend. In Chloe, his hardworking, kindhearted 
wife—the excellent cook, Chloe; in Eliza. the mu- 
latto woman, who flees with her child from the 
bloodhounds, risking her life te save herself from 
the evil planter—how honorable is her heart, and 
how sure she is that the ice will deal honorably 
with her and not break under her and her baby; 
and finally in George, the strong young husband; 
his heart, too, is whole and there is no end for his 
love for Eliza and their child; he is the true young 
father—for he is a child also. And when chil- 
dren read Uncle Tom’s Cabin they become proud; 
for they sense the sacredness of childhood. 

I grew up, and all at once I began to hear about 
many, many colored people. How did this hap- 
pen? 

Here I must tell you that I am from Lithuania, 
which is a little country in Northern Europe on the 
Baltic Sea, and by the banks of the Rivers Niemen 
and Vilya. My country is called the “land of 
shadows.” Beautiful are its autumns, rainy its sum- 
mers. Lying as it does between Germany, Russia 
and Poland, it has in the course of its history been 
conquered and enslaved by one or another of its 
neighbors for centuries and centuries. At the time 
that I am writing of it was under the yoke of 
Czarist Russia. The Lithuanian peasant-people 
lived in misery and poverty. Two millions re- 
mained in their native land. But over a million 
had to leave for other lands to seek bread. most 
of them coming to America. Jews have lived in 
Lithuania for centuries but bread was scarce and 
they too would leave their native land and wander 
off—mostly to America. And by a strange chance 
these Jews now began to go to South Africa—the 
Transvaal and Capetown. 

It happened that a few of them, stuck away in 
some corner of the immigrant quarter of London. 
heard of the African gold and diamond mines. 
Away they went, and soon were bringing over 
friends and relatives to join them. And here they 
were now, Jewish tailors and shoemakers dealing 
with the colored men who were working in the 
mines. Some would buy a little wagon, load it 
with rolls and lemonade and cart it from mine to 
mine. When the ambitious peddler had saved up a 
small sum, penny by penny (Jews call this 
“stomach money,” money saved by cheating one’s 
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own stomach), he would open a Kaffirita—short 
for Kaffir Eating-house, a restaurant for colored 
workers. Or else he might open a Kaffir store— 
and sell trousers and shirts and watches and other 
trinkets. 

After a good many years the Jewish young man 
would leave South Africa for a wooing trip to 
Lithuania—returning home to get a bride. He 
came back brown, tanned deep by the sun, with 
golden rings on his fingers, and a heavy gold watch 
and chain. He would then pick his bride and go 
back to Africa. For the motto was: “Once an 
African, always an African.” 

I would listen to the stories of these homecom- 
ing adventurers; of the thick silence of the Afri- 
can steppes, and of the Negro dances. And of 
how the colored man would buy, with his first 
wages, a big, tin trunk from the Jewish store- 
keeper. He ‘would let the trunk stay at the store. 
Every week he would buy something and lock it 
into the trunk. After long months ‘the trunk be- 
comes full and he takes it way, home to his family, 
to his far African village. 

And other times, on a Sunday or holiday he 
drinks and plays and dances, until he has no more 
watch or coat or vest. He goes back to the mines, 
goes naked and beaten into the bowels of the earth, 
to crush diamond ore under the watch of a thous- 
and eyes; straining with the desire to flee, but driv- 
en back to the slavery by the threat of a thousand 
whips. 

They tell still more, and I listen, listen. 
These men have seen colored people with their 
own eyes! But they can’t tell me what I want to 
find out. What do colored people sing when they 
are alone? How do they lead their home life? 
What do father and mother say to the children 
and the colored youths to the girls? They tell 
still more—of love with Negro women, wonderful, 
devoted sweethearts. . . . But I am ashamed to ask 
them, has any one of them heard the lonely, soft 
weeping of a colored woman at night? 

And again I want to see the far away, marvel- 
lous colored people, of America or Africa, it 
doesn’t matter.—with my own eyes. If I could see 
them, gaze at them .. . I would know what to ask 
them. 

At this time there was a wax figure show at a 
penny arcade. There were life-size figures of the 
stabbed French President, Felix Fox, and of the 
beautiful Queen Elizabeth of Austria, also assas- 
sinated, recumbent under the glass cases, their faces 
grimaced with horror. In another case were figures 
of a colored family—wax figures, with wooden 
legs, and with little hairs stuck to the eyelids. I 
wished that their eyes would wink, that the figures 
would begin to move. 

But one day Vilno, which is the capital of Lith- 
uania, was placarded with big circus posters an- 
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nouncing a special attraction: an internationa 
wrestling match—contestants from all races; 
German and an Englishman; a Swede, a French 
man, a Japanese; and an American Negro! 

Of course I went to the match. The wrestle: 
came out, stripped to the waist. And I saw 
real colored man, strong, half-naked. 

At that time I did not understand that I should 
not take the first Englishman I had seen as « 
model of the race that gave Shakespeare; or take 
the German wrestler as a typical example of th: 
people of Goethe and Schiller; or the Frenchman 
as an example of the kind of people that gave the 
world Voltaire and Rousseau. | did not realize that 
the Swede and Japanese and the Negro—wrestlers. 
by chance—were merely poor, wandering children 
of their peoples. 

Indeed I looked in each of them for the race to 
which he belonged. Did | really notice any char- 
acteristics, or did my imagination fill in what | 
expected of each nationality? I don't know. At 
any rate it seemed very clear to me that the French- 
man was wrestling excitedly, with a briskness and 
gallantry; that the German was methodical and 
heavy. The English wrestler’s muscle seemed to 
coil in and out like cables drawing in a ship. 
Deliberate and coldblooded seemed the Japanese 
as he tightened his fingers against the Swede. 

The colored man was calm; calm, slow, and 
confident of his natural strength. He controlled 
his temper, it seemed, as if afraid of becoming ex- 
cited, afraid of losing his naturalness. He became 
more and more confident of his power until he 
could afford to smile. And slowly, sinuously he 
bore down on his opponent with his body mass— 
and crumpled him. 

Here I must again confess that at an athletic 
match my sympathy is often with the loser; per- 
haps to spite the raging mob that cares only for 
its idol of the moment. But this time I was “all 
for” the winner—the colored man. For I saw no 
fierceness in him, only a natural sureness and 
strength. I was thrilled and surprised even more 
by the kind of music that seemed to be in his slow 
movements, and by the calm modest bow to the 
public, and his silent thanks for their applause. 


This poor, wandering wrestler was the first living 
Negro that I had ever seen. 

And I would like to add here that no race is 
responsible for all its children. If one of them 
lives badly and does harm his pedple should not 
all be blamed for him. But each and every one of 
us should feel within him that he does bear the 
responsibility for not lowering the dignity of his 
kind. 

How well that wandering, poor wrestler, son of 
the colored race, bore himself! With how much 
dignity! 
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The Mind of the American Negro 


ENRI CREGROIRE,, at one time Bishop of 
Blois, wrote in France at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that Dr. Gall, the formulator of 
phrenology, had assured him that the organs of 
music were lacking in the Negro. When the Bishop 
subjected this generalization to objective verifica- 
tion and “on the first head . . . observed that one 
of the most distinguishing characters of the Neg- 
roes is their invincible taste for music,” Dr. Gall 
acknowledged the fact, “but denied that they have 
capacity for improving this fine art.” Thus specu- 
lation concerning the intellectual capacity and 
mental traits of the Negro has appeared under 
different garbs according to the current philoso- 
phie and scientific concepts. At one time the Bible 
was invoked to prove the inferior position of the 
Negro among the human races. When this type of 
authority declined, the evolutionary hypothesis was 
brought to the support of prevailing sentiments 
and beliefs. Even the masses who unconsciously 
assimilated a naive and crude interpretation of 
evolution believed that a Negro could only ‘ape’ 
the thoughts and ways of the whites. At the pres- 
ent time the mental tests are affording a basis for 
the rationalization of beliefs concerning the Neg- 
vo’s mental capacity. 


The most important sources of beliefs concern- 
ing the Negro’s mind are the theories about the 
mental traits of primitive peoples. Therefore, 
since the Negro constitutes the most important 
primitive group in the world today it will not be 
out of place to review briefly those theories and 
their present status among authorities. When the 
idea of organic evolution became a_ philosophic 
principle, it was applied by the classical an- 
thropologists to social development. According to 
these thinkers contemporary peoples with simpler 
cultures represented an arrested stage in the de- 
velopment through which modern man had passed. 
In order to make primitive man fit into their gen- 
eralizations concerning mental and social evolu- 
tion, data were selected from the observations of 
anyone who had been among primitive peoples in 
order to endow them with those mental characteris- 
tics which were indicative of low mental develop- 
ment. It was held that primitive man possessed a 
keenness of sensory powers unknown in civilized 
man. Moreover primitive peoples were supposed 
to lack emotional control and the capacity for in- 
tellectual concentration and abstract thought. 


These assumptions have been disproved by the 
field studies of modern ethnologists. The so-called 
primitive races do not show superior sensory facul- 
ties: and in emotional control they are undoubted- 
ly the equals of civilized man in the realm of their 
own interests. They wili starve in the presence of 
food rather than break taboos or obligations which 
they recognize towards their fellowmen. Concern- 
ing their intellectual traits, Rivers, one of the 
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world’s greatest ethnologists, wrote: “Summing 
up my own experience—and I believe this will be 
confirmed by anyone who has used the methods of 
modern ethnology—I may say that in intellectual 
concentration, as well as in many other psychologi- 
cal processes, I have been able to detect no essen- 
tial difference between Melanesian or Toda and 
those with whom I have been accustomed to mix 
in the life of our own society.” Likewise, Paul 
Radin attempts to show in his richly documented 
book just published, “Primitive Man as Philoso- 
pher,” that primitive peoples give evidence of the 
same range of intellectual capacity and tempera- 
mental endowment as modern man. Levy-Bruhl’s 
recent theory—based mainly upon the observa- 
tions of missionaries and travellers—that primitive 
man was incapable of logical thought and _pos- 
sessed a mentality that does not differentiate be- 
tween subject and object has been disproved by 
critical field studies. In the secular sphere ot 
life, according to these studies, primitive peoples 
are as logical in their use of data as civilized man. 
In fact, because of the connotations of the term 
‘primitive’, and more especially because the essen- 
tial difference between so-called primitive peoples 
and civilized man seems to be the lack of a writeen 
tradition among the former, the term “preliterate” 
is coming into use among ethnologists. 

Numerous attempts have been made to assess the 
mentality of the Negro in America. On_ the 
anatomical side, we have the claim of Dr. Bean 
that the Negro’s brain showed certain characteris- 
tic traits, which we disproved by the subsequent 
investigations of Dr. Mall at John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. As to the specific anatomical traits which 
would show affinity with the anthropoid apes, it 
should be mentioned in passing that they are about 
evenly divided between the whites and the Negroes. 
The most recent attempts to determine the mental 
status of the Negro have been through the use of 
mental tests. These newly devised tests are sup- 
posed to give quantitative expression to a fixed and 
unalterable capacity in the individual known as 
intelligence. These tests have been applied to 
Negroes all over the country and on a large scale 
in the draft. The results of these tests generally 
have been to show the Negro inferior to the whites. 
Although many anthropologists, psychologists, and 
sociologists have refused not only to accept these 
findings as conclusive, but have refused to accept 
even the assumption that intelligence as a woe 
tary trait can be isolated, we cannot enter into a 
criticism of the tests here. We shall note, however, 
that northern Negroes were shown in the army tests 
to be superior to southern Negroes; and that while 
in the Alpha tests for literates New York Negroes 
made scores equal to Alabama whites. Even those 

authorities like Professor Hankins, who hold that 
whites are superior intellectually to Negroes, do 
not predicate this of all whites. They hold that the 
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range of intellectual traits is the same, but that the 
relative frequency of those individuals of excep- 
tional intellectual endowment is not as great among 
the Negroes as among the whites. As a corollary 
to this assumption, it is held that while all races 
may show the same capacity for assimilating mod- 
ern culture, they show unequal capacity for con- 
tinuing it through progressive inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

Two other hypotheses have also been utilized to 
fix the mental traits of the Negro. During the 
vogue of the instinct psychology, one of its fore- 
most adherents sponsored the opinion that the sex 
instinct and the instinct of submission were strong- 
er in the Negro than in the whites. The potency 
of the first was supposed to prevent the develop- 
ment of great mentality; while the prominence of 
the latter fitted the Negro by nature for an inferior 
social status. Likewise a theory of psychological 
types has differentiated the Negro from the whites. 
According to this theory the Negro’s mind is orien- 
tated towards the objective world and tends to be 
free from a subjective evaluation of things. This 
involves the question of racial temperament which 
we shall consider later. 


Il. 


Most if not all of the attempts to determine the 
mental traits of the Negro have been barren in 
so far as they have given any indication of his 
psychological adjustment to the American cultural 
environment. The contradictory results which we 
have noted in the results of the mental tests are 
due undoubtedly to the failure to take the environ- 
ment into account. A more promising approach 
to the determination of the mental characteristics of 
the Negro is found in the analysis of those collec- 
tive phenomena which represent his responses to 
the social milieu in which he has been placed. 
Therefore in analyzing the mind of the American 
Negro from our point of view we must first of all 
consider the social matrix in which it has been 
formed. 

It is necessary at the beginning of our analysis 
to rid ourselves of a very widespread misconcep- 
tion which vitiates most attempts to arrive at an 
understanding of the psychology of the Negro; 
namely, the attribution of every characteristic di- 
vergence from American cultural forms to African 
survivals. We must recognize the fact that the 
introduction of the Negro into America meant 
stripping him of his entire cultural heritage. The 
break with the African tradition was rendered com- 
plete by the destruction of the tribal organization. 
In Plateau, near Mobile, Alabama, a ninety-year 
old Negro, the last survivor of a slaver that smug- 
gled in a cargo of slaves in 1858, preserves only 
dim memories of his African past and is in good 
standing in the Baptist Church. In America the 
Negro has had no neighboring African culture in 
which he could live his life and thereby resist as- 
similation of western culture as he has done in 
South Africa. Nevertheless, the Negro has lived 
in some degree of isolation and has taken over the 
culture about him in proportion to the extent he 
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has participated in the common social heritage. 
Where he has lived under a system of domesti 
slavery, assimilation has progressed more rapid: 
than where he worked on the plantation. A diffe:- 
entiation in social classes among Negroes has been 
influenced to a large extent by the cleavage be- 
twen types which developed under these two sys- 
tems of slavery. 


Because of the importance of literacy in takin 
over the social heritage, the extent to which the 
Negro has become literate gives some indication 0! 
his assimilation of western civilization. However 
the fact that he has reduced his illiteracy seventy, 
per cent since 1860 should not be taken literally 
as a measure of his progress in this direction. A 
more significant indication of the importance of 
the written tradition is to be found in the growth 
of Negro newspapers, magazines and books with 
chiefly a Negro public, during the past decade. 
The urbanization of the Negro has not only con- 
tributed to the decrease in his illiteracy but has 
increased the necessity for a written form of com- 
munication. 


The social configuration in which the Negro’s 
mind has assumed its charactertistic forms has em- 
braced chiefly those economic, religious, education- 
al and political influences to which he has been 
subjected in the past. Economically the Negro has 
adjusted himself to American civilization in the 
role of a personal servant and a plantation farmer. 
While in the first role he has enjoyed an intimacy 
with the whites which has facilitated his taking 
over the social forms of American culture, it has 
caused him to make many false valuations of life 
and to fail to develop the self-sufficiency and initia- 
tive which are required in a competitive individual- 
istic civilization. On the other hand, the sloth and 
improvidence of the plantation Negro have become 
the symbols of the traits which many regard as the 
racial inheritance of the Negro. Although Mr. 
Mencken in commenting on the influence of the 
Negro on American culture is of the opinion that 
the religion of the United States is African Method- 
ist, the presence of three million Baptists and over 
a million Methodists among Negroes can be ac- 
counted for by the activities of these evangelizing 
churches among the slaves and freedmen. We can 
find the pattern for the religious emotionality of 
the American Negro in the early revivals in Amer- 
ica without going to Africa. The half remem- 
bered fetichistic practices of Africa were soon 
degraded to the level of superstitions, When we 
consider the educational background of Negroes 
we find that until recent years the intellectual 
classes among them came almost entirely from 
the missionary schools of the South. Nearly all 
of these schools were founded in order to develop 
an educated ministry for the masses, Later when 
they were developed to give general intellectual 
culture, these schools took over the classical tradi- 
tion. The whole atmosphere of these schools was 
such as to inculcate in the Negro a sentimental 
evaluaton of life and to continue magical attitudes 


which are latent in the purely literary aspect of 
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culture. Although obscured by controversial is- 
sues the rationalistic evaluation of life potential 
in industrial education was of primary importance 
in the mental development of the Negro. While 
the role which the Republican party played in the 
emancipation of the Negro offers an adequate ex- 
planation for his loyalty to the party, for the 
fundamental influences in shaping his political 
conceptions and attitudes, one must go to the 
arbitrary government of slavery to which he was 
subjected. 


Il. 


If the mind of the Negro is the result of the 
social configurations briefly indicated above, what 
are its characteristic forms? In answering this 
question we are brought face to face with the 
question of racial temperament. Many authorities 
who find no adequate ground for essential intel- 
lectual differences between races still feel that dif- 
ferences in temperamental endowment are responsi- 
ble for the characteristic collective responses of 
the races. According to this theory different races 
tend to select different aspects of the same culture 
when brought into contact with it. In considering 
what appears to be characteristic in the Negro’s 
responses to western civilization, we shall en- 
deavor to assess the probable influence of this fac- 
tor. The temperamental factor has often been 
invoked to explain the ease with which the Negro 
was fitted ‘nto the plantation system and personal 
service. But the diversity of racial groups repre- 
sented in the slave population will suggest at once 
the inadequacy of this simple explanation. An 
adequate explanation is found in the fact that the 
subordination of the Negro was achieved by a peo- 
ple possessing a superior technology and that he 
was thoroughly disorganized and conquered by his 
own people before he was finally stripped of his 
culture, including language. 

But a more fundamental characteristic which 
has been charged to the Negro’s temperamental 
endowment is his seeming lack of appreciation of 
economic value. In this respect he has often been 
contrasted to his disadvantage with the Jew. He 
has apparently been interested in consumption 
rather than production, Illustrative of this often 
repeated charge is Dean Kelly Miller's recent ob- 
servation, which can easily be corroborated, that 
it was possible to indicate those cars in front of 
Freedman’s Hospital in Washington belonging to 
Negro doctors simply by placing a chalk mark 
on the most expensive ones. Similarly someone 
else has observed that in the Pullman _porter’s 
present struggle for the right of collective bar- 
vaining, the economic values have often been ob- 
-cured by the opportunities which association has 
offered for the enjoyment of the amenities of social 
‘ife. In defense of this supposedly temperamental 
trait of the Negro a white friend stated at a con- 
ference on Negro labor in reply to a white em- 
ployer who had experienced difficulties in employ- 
ing Negroes, that the artistic nature of the Negro 
resisted the mechanization of American life. Do 
we need to resort to an unknown quantity such as 
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racial temperament to explain these deviations from 
the social forms of American culture, or are there 
adequate explanations in the social milieu in which 
the Negro’s mental life has been shaped? 

Those who regard racial temperament as an ex- 
planation for the Negro’s attitude towards eco- 
nomic values should not go to Africa. If in Amer- 
ica the Negro would seemingly prefer being a 
chauffeur to hazarding a living as a small mer- 
chant, his brother in Africa is a “born” trader and 
has made his markets a conspicuous part of his 
culture. It is in the plantation system and the 
fact that the Negro has served in the capacity of a 
personal servant that we find adequate explanation 
for the Negro’s attitude towards industrial life and 
economic enterprises, The studies which have been 
made by the National Urban League indicate that 
the Negro is overcoming the habits acquired under 
the plantation system and is becoming a_ well 
disciplined industrial worker. In fact the tendency 
towards personal loyalty which he acquired under 
the agricultural system is regarded by some as 
an asset in his adjustment to the industrial sys- 
tem. In regard to business enterprise, the numer- 
ous failures, especially of banks, have become the 
source of amusing anecdotes and cited as evidence 
of economic inefhciency more or less attributable 
to racial inheritance. But a business tradition has 
never been built up among Negroes and there has 
never been an opportunity for acquiring it through 
apprenticeship in white enterprises, The insur- 
ance companies which are enjoying the greatest 
well founded success among Negroes have been 
made possible through men who have acquired the 
knowledge in schools of a business technique that 
can be formulated. Out of the business world 
which the Negro is slowly building up, we see 
emerging black Babbitts who do not differ in their 
mental attitudes from the same white social type. 

But how de we account for the Negro’s seeming 
interest in production rather than consumption 
values? Any adequate analysis of the mental re- 
actions of the Negro involving his attitudes towards 
certain values must take into consideration the 
central fact in his life, namely, his struggle for 
status. In this respect he shows many of the 
characteristic reactions of other oppressed groups, 
the variations being due to his peculiar economic 
and social situation. With the Negro the con- 
sumption values have chiefly given status. We see 
the same role of consumption in the life of the 
leisure class. The struggle for status is equally 
apparent when a Negro doctor acquires an expen- 
sive car, or the Pullman porters give a ball or a 
Negro laborer bedecks himself in a silk shirt. 
In fact social differentiation corresponding to the 
social valuation of economic classes, has not 
reached the point which it has attained among the 
whites, and many Pullman porters feel a spiritual 
affinity with the leisure class in the Negro group. 
A study of Negro newspepers affords a fine insight 
into the social differentiation which is occurring 
among Negroes. We see emerging from the mass 
the same social types with the same attitudes which 
we find among the whites. To say that this is 
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mere imitation of modes of behavior and thought 
which are out of harmony with the racial tem- 
perament of the Negro, is to overlook the civiliza- 
tional processes which are taking place. Since a 
relatively significant group of successful men has 
emerged, the status which economic success brings 
is a sufficient motive to make a large number of 
Negroes subject themselves to long hours of dull 
business routine to the exclusion of the enjoyment 
of life which, it was believed, was in harmony 
with his temperament. Probably the Negro’s 
marked inclination towards social life was due 
to his struggle for status rather than to tempera- 
mental qualities, Certainly social differentiation 
has progressed far enough to create valuations of 
life among the educated Negroes that were scarcely 
heard of among Negroes twenty years ago. 

The religious life of the Negro which has so 
often been regarded as characteristic of his tem- 
perament, exhibits all the traits of an adaptation to 
his environment. It was easy for an organized 
religion like Christianity to displace the remnants 
of fetichism among the enslaved Negroes whose 
social life was atomized. Not only did the Chris- 
tian religion give organization to the universe of 
the Negroes, but it afforded a compensation for 
the hardships of his earthly lot in another world. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the Negro be- 
came a mystic. There was no denial of life, but 
a healthy acceptance of reality. The ecstatic ele- 
ment in his religion has always predominated over 
the ritualistic and ceremonial aspects. The ritual- 
istic practices have developed on the basis of the 
practices of the evangelical churches. The lodges, 
which have been second only to the churches in 
social significance among Negroes, have offered a 
larger opportunity for ritualistic practices. The 
religious imagery has been taken over from biblical 
lore and combined with the experiences of his 
daily life. Its simplicity is well known in the 
spirituals. While the absence of genuine mysticism 
may lead us at first to find an explanation in an 
extraverted temperament, the fact that tendencies 
towards genuine mysticism can be found among 
certain isolated Negroes who have acquired a 
literary tradition makes even this assumption ques- 
tionable. A somewhat similar tendency can be 
seen among educated religious leaders who are 
winning a reputation for deep spirituality that 
tends to ignore and deny social realities. In this 
tendency the same old compensatory mechanism 
js apparent. On the other hand there is a drift 
of the educated Negroes from the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations to the Congregational and 
Episcopal churches and Christian Science. 

The political consciousness of the masses of 
Negroes has developed chiefly in response to the 
social configuration of the plantation and the per- 
sonal relations which he has sustained to the whites. 
His political activities have never been directed 
towards changing his subordinate economic posi- 
tion into one of power. Though largely agricul- 
tural, the Negro has supported the a of indus- 
trial exploitation because he has regarded himself 
as the ward of that party. When in recent years 
a small group of young radicals attempted to 
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persuade him that his advancement because of hi. 
economic position should be sought in allying him- 
self with radical groups, their language was en. 
tirely unintelligible to the average Negro. Eve 
when the Negro possessed political power, th 
early political leaders never urged a program tha: 
was out of harmony with the existing agricultural! 
system. Besides regarding political activities as 
an occupation, they were in favor of such meas- 
ures as popular education and civil rights whicl. 
would give the Negro the external signs, at least 
of equal status. It has only been since large num- 
bers of Negroes have come to northern cities that 
the idea of self determination in politics has ap- 
peared and expressed itself in the Negro’s refusal 
to give his traditional support to the Republican 
party, especially in local elections. 

We shall consider finally the Negro’s mind as 
ii is reflected by the intellectual classes. At the 
present time the artistic productions of the Negro 
are attracting attention. In fact, the Negro has 
been popularly regarded as especially endowed 
with musical ability. This belief has not been 
the result of the creations of his conscious artists 
but because of his folk music. There is a rather 
general belief that the Negro’s signal contribution 
to the world’s spiritual goods will be in the form 
of art. But the assumption of a specially in- 
herited capacity for music will have to reckon with 
the quantitative tests which Guy Johnson has been 
carrying on among Negroes. In a_ preliminary 
statement of his results which he sets forth in the 
Southern Workman, he states that these tests do 
not show any “significant differences in the mu- 
sical capacities between the whites and the Ne- 
groes.” Mr. Johnson shows appreciation of the 
fact that psycho-physical measurements of sensory 
faculties give no indication of the extent of po- 
tential achievement which depends upon motiva- 
tion. In fact, the studies of Adler tend to show 
that imperfections in sensory apparatus may be- 
come the basis of motivation for compensations 
which result in high achievement. Likewise in 
assessing the intellectual potentialities of the 
Negro, the results of tests of sensory faculties or 
acquired abilities cannot be an infallible index of 
capacity. The question of intellectual capacity of 
the Negro has been the chief issue in the matter of 
his psychological characteristics. The lack of op- 
portunity has often been urged as an explanation 
of the meager intellectual attainments of the Negro, 
only to be countered by numerous examples of 
whites with limited opportunities who rose to the 
highest realms of intellectual achievements. Even 
in music it is generally asserted that the Negro 
has not shown the creative genius which might have 
been expected. But in assessing the opportunities 
of the Negro for achievement the cultural influ- 
ences have been considered in their subtler forms. 
Opinions concerning the nature of genius and the 
originality of intellectual creations are being re- 
vised today. In our brief analysis of the Negro’s 
mind we can only touch on one or two influences 
which are stimulating the Negro to greater in- 
tellectual achievement. 
(Continued on page 284) 
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The Ph. D. and the Negro 


By Harry W. Greene 


HE specific purpose of this article is to furnish 
some definite information on the relation of 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to the Ameri- 
can Negro. The question of this our highest ad- 
vanced degree, by nature of its eminent place in 
the educational world, is forging so rapidly into 
the forefront of the public mind that it is arresting 
the intense interest of even the casual observer. 
The Crisis Magazine publishes annually in its Ed- 
ucational Number a full report of the academic 
achievements of black men, giving special distinc- 
tion ot those who have won the doctorate degree 
in Philosophy. The general reader knows that 
an attainment of this kind is rare and extraordi- 
nary, and its recipient must be a man or woman 
of an exceptionally high order of merit. But 
whehter anything more specific than this is known 
of the Ph. D. by the non-academic cannot be stat- 
ed with any degree of cocksureness. The present 
writer suspects that in the light of some evidence 
to be set forth later that a.certain naiveté and spuri- 
ous notion characterize the thinking of those who 
look lustfully and admiringly each year in the faces 
of the Negro Ph. D. The whole race is elevated 
a bit when one of its number captures the coveted 
crown in University honors. 

The Doctor of Philosophy degree was first 
awarded in Germany. It represented mastery of 
technique in research and investigation or some 
unusual mastery of a field of knowledge. The 
broad, general field of knowledge was termed 
“philosophy”. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
other kindred studies were styled Natural Philo- 
sophy; Ethics, Soiology, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence were sometimes designated as Moral or Social 
Philosophy, while, Psychology, Logic, Metaphy- 
sics, were given the name of Mental Philosophy. 
These branches of knowledge have greatly ex- 
panded their boundaries since the beginning of the 
awarding of this degree. But the designation of 
the degree “Doctor of Philosophy” remains un- 
changed—up to the present day. 

The first American institution to confer the de- 
gree was Yale University. It has been reported 
that the one outstanding aim in establishing this 
degree was to encourage and enhance the profes- 
sion of teaching. Even now those who aspire for 
the degree are in the teaching profession for the 
most part. The first Negro Ph. D., (1876), Ed- 
ward Bouchet, was from Yale. The field of his 
study was physics, and he taught school. 


I. 


The writer has based this little study on data 
accumulated and assembled in the issues of the 
Crisis Magazine, newspapers and the Negro Year 
Book published at Tuskegee Institute. He wrote 
letters to the officials of the Universities from which 
the degrees were reported to have been awarded in 
order to assure the highest possible degree of ac- 


curacy. In these letters the request was made 
that specific field of specialization prerequisite to 
the granting of the degree be indicated, also the 
date of award, and the years of residence at the 
institution in question. The letters were sent to 
sixteen Universities inquiring about thirty-nine 
men and women reported to have received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Five of the Uni- 
versities did not cooperate with the study. Table 
No. I below gives the name of the institution and 
the number of colored men receiving the Ph. D. 
degree from American and foriegn universities. 


Table 1. representing colored persons who have 
been awarded the Doctor of Philosophy degree by 
American and foreign Universities to 1926-1927: 


Total No. 


Institution 
The University of Chicago 
Yale University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Harvard University 
Boston University 
University of Illinois 
Clark University 
Toronto University (Canada) 
Columbia University 
University of Syracuse 
Iinois Wesleyan 
University of Michigan 
Cornell University 
Radcliffe College 
Jena University (Germany) 
The Sorbonne (France) 


The largest number of Ph. D.’s awarded in a 
single year is found to be in 1921. In this year 
there were five persons; three women and two men. 
Of the total number, 39, thirty-three are men and 
five women. No persons were reported to have re- 
ceived the degree in 1927. The Negro Year Book 
reports three from Boston University, but an offi- 
cial statement from this institution verifies only 
two. 

It would be perhaps interesting to the reader to 
note the various field of knowledge in which there 
was major concentration for attainment of the de- 
gree. A “Ph. D.” is granted to a person of a de- 
cidedly high order of ability, who, in addition to 
certain mastery of minor or allied units of knowl- 
edge, makes a definite and original contribution 
to the sum total of knowledge in his major field. 

The table below represents Groups of Fields in 
which “majors” were pursued for the Doctorate 
degree. 

The Table shows seven general divisions of 
knowledge in which the much-coveted doctorate de- 
gree has been granted to American Negroes. Con- 
trary to certain current thinking the Negro has not 
been lopsided in his selection of fields of knowl- 
edge in which to make his contribution. It is not 
possible to include in an article of this nature an 
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extended or more detailed tabulated report of the 
subject rather than the group to which the subject 
belongs. But it might be added that the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree has been won by Negroes 
in a total of twenty major subjects. 


Table No. Il. giving fields with “majors and 
minors” by which degree was obtained: 
Major Minor Total 


. Natural Sciences l 


Social Sciences 
. Philosophy 
. Classical Languages 
. Education 
. Religion 
. Modern Languages 


(Including English) 


Men who are not moved by a passion to investi- 
gate or carry on research often asseverate that the 
Negro seeks the road of minimum resistance, that 
he steers clear of the difficult, the abstract or the 
technical, and by virtue of the “concreteness of 
his childlike experience” could never hope to ex- 
pand the boundaries of learning in the more “abs- 
truse and hidden” sciences. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, there are two with a major and one with a 
minor in Chemistry. Bouchet who started us off 
took his Ph. D. in Physics. There were two others 
with a major or minor in Physics, and one with a 
minor in Mathematics. We note two in Physiology 
and Zoology each; one in Psychology, and two in 
Philosophy. What is more significant, English (a 
foreign language to most of us) has two to its 
credit. Economics, by no means an easy social 
science, has one. 

Another rather noteworthy fact runs counter to 
careless, current thinking among a certain unin- 
formed group of folk. Classical learning (Latin, 
Greek, their literature and history) which formed 
the basis of the formal education of most men 
prior to 1914, has not too greatly influenced the 
Negro scholar in the selection of fields for gradu- 
ate study. Out of the 39 holders of the Ph. D. 
the writer notes only two in the field of Classical 
Philology. But these, however, are sufficient to 
explode the old theory that the mastery of the 
difficult Greek verb was beside the ability of the 
son of a slave. Two Negroes have won the degree 
in Semitic Languages and Literature. 

The data also indicate a certain narrowing or 
closing in of broad divisions into smaller units, 
especially in the so-called social or political sci- 
ences. In 1895 it may be noted that a degree could 
be taken by the prosecution of a program of 
courses in three fields. At that time a program 
of the following order could be noted: History, 
Economics, Government. One sample of such was 
in evidence in 1926, but the data in other in- 
stances seem to indicate a sharp closing-in char- 
acter of major concentration for the degree. There 
is now such a very large body of knowledge within 
the scope of History, Sociology, Economics or 
Government that true mastery of this body is not 
within the intellectual grasp of a single man. One 
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majors now in History or Sociology or Economic: 
or Government. Our data show that four have re- 
ceived the degree by combination of two or three 
subjects, presumably, the first one as major, and 
the latter two as minors. Recent awards in this 
field are as follows: One in History (1925); two 
in Sociology (1911 and 1925); one in Economics 
(1921). 


Il. What Produces a Ph. D.? 


The doctorate in Philosophy (Philosophiae Doc- 
tor), in cursu, exacts a rigorous exercise of mental! 
effort, and in the very nature of things, is a very 
rigid mental discipline. A study of the catalogues 
of the outsanding institutions of the land indicates 
that only persons of superior intellectual ability 
and endowed with a tendency toward inquiry and 
investigation, together with a passion and enthusi- 
asm for hard work, may pursue the prized degree 
with success. The requirements common to the 
majority of these schools are as follows: (1) In- 
tellectual fitness—(a) A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved college, carrying with it usually a 
major field of concentration in which field the 
graduate study is to be attempted. Excellency in 
a well-planned, purposive program of graduate 
courses, demonstrating marked scholarship, with 
a mastery of at least one method or technique of 
research and investigation. (b) A decidedly good 
success in a preliminary examination of the oral 
and written type to test the candidate’s fitness to 
carry on an original piece of work in his special 
field. (2) Three years of graduate study as a 
minimum. (3) An ability to read the literature in 
one’s chosen field evidenced by a reading knowl- 
edge of at least two Modern languages, preferably, 
French and German, but always the latter. (4) A 
major field with one or two minor fields closely 
allied with and having a distinct bearing on, the 
major. (5) A demonstration or pointed proof of 
the candidate’s ability to use most effectively the 
tools of research and investigation, as shown by 
the production of a thesis or dissertation which 
must be an original contribution to his special pro- 
vince of knoweldge. Other certain requirements 
may be listed, but these perhaps give a general 
picture of the work of the scholar who wins Amer- 
ica’s highest University honor, 


Ill. The Cost of the Ph. D. 

As far as the writer’s knowledge goes no scien- 
tific study has been made of the minimum amount 
of money expended in pursuance of the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. A study of the cost of college 
education made by a grdauate student of Columbia 
University seems to indicate the cost of a bachelor’s 
degree to be at least about $3,600. If we should 
venture ot suppose that stipends received from 
substantial fellowships are a fair indication of 
the amount of money sufficient ot endow a scholar, 
we may place as a safe or conservative estimate al 
$1,200 per year. When this is multiplied by the 
number of years normally required of the gradu- 
ate student we have the product of $3,600. Adding 
this to the estimated cost of a college education 
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the conservative estimate would be set at $7,200. 
Of course, as one knows well, the cost varies with 
the school, the scholar, the cost of living, et cetera. 
There is every evidence that the cost mounts with 
the years. 


What the Negro Ph. D. 1s Doing 


With the thorough and rigorous disciplining of 
the mental powers which the doctorate degree car- 
ries with its awerd, and with the great stimulation 
of a curiosity response which the aspirant of the 
degree must have by natural endowment, or must 
acquire otherwise, it is much to be expected that a 
very large part of the work of investigation and 
reearch would be conducted by the nearly forty 
Doctors of Philosophy included in our study. 

Within the field of so-called Social Science, Dr. 
Dubois, (Harvard 95) who received his degree in 
the field of History, Economics, and Government, 
has been known for his studies of the American 
Negro. Perhaps his Atlanta Studies of the Negro 
marked the beginning of the effort to take the 
“Negro problem” out of the realm of pure specu- 
lation and guess work and place it where it could 
be scientifically approached and objectively studied 
in all its ramifications. George E. Haynes (Colum- 
bia 12) has made some solid contributions, best 
among which are probably The Negro Newcomer 
in Detroit and The Trend of the Races. R. R. 
Wright, Jr., according to our data is the first Negro 
to receive the Ph. D. in Sociology alone. The de- 
gree was awarded by the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1911. Dr. Wright is at present Editor 
of the Christian Record, a publication of the 
A. M. E. Church. He has contributed The Negro 
Problem and Social Service. In history Carter G. 
Woodson (Harvard °12) has unearthed a wealth 
of material of profound historical significance, 
and Charles H. Wesley (Harvard °25) has con- 
tributed his Negro Labor in the United States. In 
Psychology Frances C. Sumner (Clark °20) has 
been unusually productive. Some of his contribu- 
tions are: Environic Factors which Prohibit Creat- 
ive Scholarship Among Negroes, Psychoanalysis of 
Freud and Adler, and Care and Context in the 
Drowsy State, all magazine articles. 

St. Elmo Brady, former Professor of Chemistry 
at Howard (Illinois *16) and now Research Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Fisk has made some notable 
contributions. Just, probably the most outstanding 
scientist of the race is perhaps best known by his 
research work in Physiology, the field in which the 
doctoral degree was received from Chicago in 1916. 
He received the Spingarn Medal for his brilliant 
studies in Physiology. Then there is Julian Lewis, 
eminently known as Pathologist, but who won his 
degree in the field of physiology at Chicago in 
1915. He has been awarded the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, and is reported to be an Assistant Profes- 
sor of Pathology at the University of Chicago. 

Alain Leroy Locke (Harvard °18) stands out as 
of the first rank in productive scholarship. The 
field of his degree is Philosophy. Noteworthy 
among his contributions are: Race Contacts and 
Race Relations, The Negro in New Jersey, and a 
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very rich crop of creative articles published in the 
leading magazines in the country. 

There have been, of course, a few others of the 
group who have proved the worth of their doctoral 
degrees by creative and original work in the sev- 
eral fields of study, but the reader must be con- 
tent with the selections within the limits of this 
paper. Without doubt the Negro Ph. D. has, like 
all other scholars, added rich blessings ot the world 
of scholarship and learning. 


VI. Problems and Handicaps 

The reader would suppose that aside from those 
engaged in the active business of research that all 
the holders of this degree are professors at our 
leading colleges and universities. Unless our Ph. D. 
can serve us at Howard, Fisk, West Virginia, Mor- 
gan, and two or three other institutions, we seem 
to find it difficulty to secure him a place. The 

roblem of a place in which to work is often an 
acute one, A study of the data reveals that at least 
five are teaching in Public High Schools, and there 
are only three or four teaching in the states south 
of Washington. 

It offers no serious problem to us to understand 
this status of affairs at least in a general way. The 
Ph. D. must be fed first, and secondly, he must 
seek a place affording maximum stimulation for 
creative and productive scholarship. The small 
Negro college in the South would underfeed him. 
Frequently the salaries offered to the learned doc- 
tors are ridiculous. In one of our progressive col- 
leges of the south a Ph. D. from the group under 
study receives a salary of $1,400 and house. One 
does not wonder why five of these superior teachers 
seek the public high schools which remunerate 
them at least in money, if not in intellectual stim- 
ulation. 

Another problem is that of adjustment to the 
peculiar teaching conditions of Negro Colleges. 
These colleges having grown up under an almost 
ultra-religious atmosphere and presided over by 
conservative, religious men, possess ofttimes crude 
and naive conceptions with respect to scholars, To 
them a scholar is one whose studies tend (or should 
tend) in the direction of preserving the status quo, 
rather than to extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
When a Negro Ph. D. begins to behave like a 
scholar rather than a Negro scholar he is often an 
object of unbelievable suspicion. The writer has 
evidence of one Doctor of Philosophy being actual- 
ly persecuted on the ground that “he knows too 
much.” Presidents and Deans do not always un- 
derstand this grade of scholar and find it not an 
easy task to administer the Ph. D., control or direct 
his thinking so that he may not “hurt the school,” 
the church or community. 

Another misconception relative to the academic 
value of the degree can be sensed in some quar- 
ters. The Doctor of Philosophy is regarded as an 
“intellectual Alexander” or a modern Aristotle. 
“You can put him anywhere.” The whole field of 
learning is thought to be his. The Doctor faces a 
problem of extricating himself from the society 

(Continued on page 284) 
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A Note on Annette Rosenshine 


BORN in California, Annette Rosenshine went No reproduction of Miss Rosenshine’s work 
in 1907 to Paris to join the first art class can do the original justice. As good a photo- 
founded by Henri Matisse. One may find in this graph as the present one of the head of Robeson 


early association with one of is still incomplete: it does 


si the great European exploiters not fully present the elasticity 


of African art, an almost 


mystical relationship to Miss 


of the lips, it only indicates 
the hearty gusto of the man 


Rosenshine’s latest work, por- .n the original bronze: it has 
=] 


traits of Paul Robeson and 
Florence Mills. Between 1907 
and 1925, Miss Rosenshine 


was engaged and in mental 


not the beautiful brown 
tone nor the stippled hair, 
and it cannot show the struc- 
tural pedestal of the neck, its 


testing, and studied with nape softened and sweetened 


ee Jung in Zurich. Her experi- 
5 | ence with psychoanalysis 
called her back to art, and 
she converted the concerns of 
analytic psychology into pic- 
torial equivalents expressed 


by the slight indentation. . 
But if one has eyes one can 
extend the reproduction 
toward the original. 

There is no more eloquent 
proof of Miss Rosenshine’s 


in miniature grotesques, sev- growth from the detail to the 


eral inches high. This was 
her first period in her unique 
work, but it was more than 
a period of apprenticeship. 
Despite their casual resem- 
blance to the work of Chinese 


ancients and French medieval 


entirety, from the commen- 
tary to the conveyance, from 
curiosity to experience. than 
the glistening blue head of 
Florence Mills. Always 
sympathetic. even with the 
twisted hobgoblins of her 
first period, she has made of 


sculptors, Miss Rosenshine 
the portrait of the lamented 


has served no master but her 


own understanding. The con- artist, Florence Mills. not 


cern with mental conditions only a complete image of the 


has trained her, however, in exulting and exalted woman. 


the grasp of the subject she but a devotion. . . . Every 


is portraying. So that now miniature of Miss Rosen- 


shine’s, and they are none 


when she has turned from 
gnarled mental apes and larger than the reproduction 

gargoyles to smooth plastic renderings of humen here, is a monument. It is not surprising, therefore. 
persons, she reveals the unit man exposed in the that photographed they appear to be gigantic fig- 


moment of his revelation. ures. Harry Alan Potamkin. 
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HOSE few days that we were not shamelessly indis- 

posed and confined to our cabin through sheer in- 
ability to rise from our couch lest we discover that the 
world was really falling part, and earth and sky accepting 
Shelley's famous adjuration to “mix and mingle” were 
spent in trying to learn why, according to Anita Loos, Gen- 
tlemen Marry Brunettes, in trying to ascertain why so 
many people call Ernest Hemingway the most exciting of 
contemporary writers of fiction (The Sun Also Rises, an 
excellent novel for those who don’t care for any trim- 
mings, was not the absolute revelation we had been told 
to expect), and in a vain endeavor to discover why Wal- 
lace Thurman continually makes out such a bad case for 
the Negro poets. Our moments in between, thanks to 
Arna Bontemps who let us take his copy of The Closed 
Garden by Julian Green on board ship, were given over 
to the therough enjoyment of one of the most depressingly 
well written novels we have read. 

Some good and influential friend of Mr. Thurman would 
do him an actual service by taking him aside and giving 
him a good heart to heart talking to, slyly and gently 
insinuating at the same time that now and then some 
good may actually come out of his race. This amiable 
and somewhat talented young gentleman represents an 
opposite as much to deplore as the man of color who finds 
that his race has an option on all the virtues and talents 
extant. We have no doubt that Mr. Thurman is his race's 
severest criitc, but that is not tantamount to calling him 
its greatest inspiration and friend. His article on “Negro 
Poets and Their Poetry” in the current Bookman surveys 
with little tolerance and much inadequacy of preparation 
the Negro poet's contribution to American literature from 
Jupiter Hammond to Helene Johnson. Many of Mr. Thur- 
man’s points of criticism are vitiated by an obvious desire 
on his part to be clever at the expense of being critically 
truthful. to say nothing of being socially truthful. It 
surprised us to learn that “Phillis Wheatley was exhibited 
at the Court of George II], and in the homes of the no- 
bility much as the Negro poets of today are exhibited 
in New York drawing-rooms.” Moreover, it is a thoroughly 
specious type of criticism which would divorce from James 
Weldon Johnson's “Fifty Years” what is probably and un- 
fortunately the worst verse in a very fine poem, and on 
such inconsequential evidence damn so fine and noble a 
piece of work. The critic of poetry must bring to his 
task as much as he is inclined to take away, and key word 
knowledge of the art is not enough. We suspect that Mr. 
Thurman’s evident horror of things academic is not the 
best recommendation one might wish. 

We have been intending in more than one past column 
to recommend for vigorous and instructive reading Arthur 
Garfield Hays’ challenging apostrophe Let Freedom Ring 
(Boni and Liveright, $2.50). Mr. Hays’ many legal tilts 
in the interest of and toward the absiolute sensible eman- 
cipation of liberty, and his association with Clarence Dar- 
row have made him a sort of St. George of the bar. His 
new brief for freedom consist of the recital of six trials 


célébres involving Freedom of Education. Speech and 
Assemblage, Press, Residence, Stage, and Opinion. Al- 
though Negro readers may be more violently interested in 
the Chapter on Residence which concerns the trial of Dr. 
Ossian Sweet of Detroit (the Negro physician who is now 
residing in the home he was forced to protect so strenu- 
ously), the book as a whole should be of interest to every 
liberal minded person. 

France has found time off from the stabilization of the 
franc and the other universal pursuits which the rest of 
the world labels typically French to take up the Negro 
in a literary way. Eugene Jolas in his Anthologie de la 
Nouvelle Poésie Américaine, in which translations have 
been made of the work of a hundred and twenty odd 
American poets, includes among them poems by Langston 
Hughes, Claude McKay, Jean Toomer, and the correspond- 
ent. In addition the most advertised book in Paris at the 
moment seems to be Magie Noire (Black Magic) by Paul 
Morand. Eugene Jolas undertook too large a party in his 
anthology to permit of the translation of more than one 
poem per poet. It is to be hoped that this infinitesimal 
extract from the large body of modern American verse 
will result in more anthologies or translations of some of 
the poets in their entirety. Many of the translations are 
admirable, retaining both the flavor and the substance of 
the original poems; yet equally as many could not be 
adequately transferred from the vigorous verse of Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Robinson Jeffers and others 
into the gentler, more lyric idiom of the French. We are 
afraid that Langston Hughes also suffered in translation. 
In selecting a blues by which to portray Mr. Hughes’ work 
the editor may have considered that he was giving the 
poet his ablest representation (and that was not trae) but 
the Franch language is a sorry medium for a Negro blues. 
We scarcely recognize this verse from the Gallic equiva- 


lent of Po’ Boy Blues: 


Quand jétais chez moi le 

Soleil semblait comme de lor, 

Quand j'étais chez moi le 

Soleil semblait comme de lor. 

Depuis que je suis ici au Nord tout 
La sacré monde est froid et mort. 


We have not yet had time to read Magie Noire in its 
entirety, for notwithstanding that the book is divided into 
the following chapters in the order named: Antilles, United 
States of America, and Africa, we immediately proceed to 
launch into the second chapter. M. Morand has un- 
doubtedly visited the colored districts of the United States. 
among them being Harlem, and various southern sections, 
but along with a keen incisive observation he carried 
with him a fairly gullible spirit that allowed him to absorb 
some of the usual silly notions. His sketch Excelsior (the 
title is probably more allegorical than geographical) deals 
with a group of near white Negroes in Excelsior, Georgia. 
Their one ambition is to get away from the environment in 
which they are known as Negroes to some place where, 
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unknown they may take a social and economic advantage 
of their fairness. This paragraph concerning their discus- 
sion of a suitable territory to which to migrate shows 
typical southern information: “In New York one is still 
not altogether sure of himself .. . there is Harlem . . . for 
although there are some intelligent Negroes who are proud 
to see one of their number pass the line, and others, with 
a sense of humor, who are enchanted at the idea of playing 
a trick on the whites, the majority of them are envious and 
furious. Or again when the location seems gained, one 
may fall under the implacable eye of an old Southerner 
who after having looked at your blue cornea and mauve- 
colored finger nails will sound the alarm.” Although there 
are other naivites to which we have become accustomed, 
it is to M. Morand’s credit that he did aot allow his heroine 
to marry her Harvard boy and have a black baby! 


ITTERS and sweets of an ever shifting and ever vary- 

ing type are the accompaniments of a dark com- 
plexion wherever one may go, but it is a mixture that 
adds a zest and spice to what might otherwise prove a 
monotonous existence. . . . There was the bitter aloes on 
board the Isle de France of the little French boy who had 
been in America long enough to learn the ways of whites 
with blacks there, and who met my friend's overtures of 
friendliness, couched in questionable French perhaps, with 
a sharp stacatto cry of Nigger! But there was also on 
the same boat a group of social service workers on their 
way to the Paris Conference, among them several south- 
erners who were gradually, certainly if slowly, casting 
aside the old outworn machinery of antebellum days for 
the modern equipment of mutual toleration and under- 
standing. . . . Bitters again. . . . One decides to indulge, 
with no intention of taking an unsportsmanlike advantage 
of the low rate of French exchange, a luxury-loving pro- 
clivity that has long been held in check by the high cost 
of American opera . . . for forty francs, less than what 
Americans pay to see a mediocre movie, the doors and 
stalls of the magnificent Paris Opera House are thrown 
wide to the music lover . . . Tonight it is to be Rigoletto. 
We must go alone, because our companion, having a 
superior musica] education, is amused at our ineradicable 
joy in florid arias and bel canto. . . . We have success- 
fully passed the brilliantly arrayed guards at the opera 
entrance, our tickets have been taken and passed on by a 
gentleman in perfect evening attire, even to the high silk 
hat, and we have battled our way through legions of 
bespectacled ladies who serve as the French ushers, until 
finally we are ushered into our own red plush stall, and 
waved to a red plush chair. . . . Our spirits are buoyant 
for the moment; we are happy in having arrived before 
the tragedy of the king's buffoon begins . .. but only 
for a moment. Three of the other seven sharers of the 
box are visibly disturbed, and we note between them 
the fleeting passage of that expression of pained bewilder- 
ment always apparent when one of us intrudes upon the 
sacred aloofness of our fellow countrymen. .. . 


Sweets! ! The moment of dejection changed into one 
of joy when after having each confided to the other that 
it would be pleasant to see a dark and remembered face 
in this rushing, gay Paris, we suddenly find ourselves 
sipping a tangy cold drink with Mrs. Noble Sissle as our 
vis-a-vis. We learn that the former member of the famous 
Shuffle Along quartet is now conducting a band at the 
Ambassadors, the most select night club in Paris. Wouldn't 
we love to hear a bit of jazz as we know those sable boys 
can play it? Bitters of another sort. The Ambassadors 
does not cater to poets and school teachers. . . . These 
moments of isolated pleasure rush into each other and 
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merge with a startling rapidity. Palmer Hayden, tall, 
dark, and looking more like an English gentleman than 
like the proverbial painter, shining out like a bit ot! 
ebony from among the other habitues of the Dome where 
most of the American artists can be found while in Paris 
. - » Hale Woodruff just coming up smiling from q spell 
of sickness that has sent him to the American Hospital! 
at Neuilly for ten days... . J. A. Rogers, European cor 
respondent to a syndicate of American Negro papers, 
showing one those places of interest which the uninitiated 
Eenerally miss. ... Alain Locke, sage professor and 
dapper gentleman of two continents hailed and brought 
back to our table just as he is about to rush intently past 
the Dome. 


A friend to whom we have confided our desire to hear 
some actual jazz suggests that the Bal Colonial is accessible 
in lieu of the Ambassadors, and is apt to prove as in- 
teresting as it is inexpensive. What is the Bal Colonial? 
Probably the most cosmopolitan and democratic dance 
hall in Paris, which may mean in the world, Speaking 
of it in general terms, one says it is a West Indian dance 
hall. It is the rendezvous of the Martiniquan Negroes of 
Paris. As the gesture of a fast-dying gallantry, ladies are 
admitted at half price which amounts to about fifteen cents. 
The music is probably as good as can be found in all 
Paris, and fame and fortune await the players should they 
ever decide to migrate to New York. It is a weird sort 
of playing, a melange or cross between modern jazz and 
the residue of old West Indian folk pieces. The most 
primitive notes of all are contributed by a player who 
shakes with varying modulations a leather box filled with 
pebbles. 

The gathering is motley: West Indians from Martinique, 
French whites with whom they have intermarried or who 
are their friends, and the usual allotment of tourists. One 
senses immediately that all the fun is being had on the 
floor, not at the tables along the walls and along the 
balcony where congregate with half-amused! yet half- 
intrigued faces the English and American tourists. The 
Anglo-Saxon, superior species, is in for a deep regretting 
when he realizes what natural joys he has allowed to 
decay and grow moth-ridden in his desire to maintain a 
condescending aloofness. 

As an American Negro we are somewhat startled to 
find that our dark complexion avails us nought among 
these kindredly tinted people. Language must be the 
open sesame here, and it must be French. The Martiniquan 
lady whom we have had the temerity to ask to dance with 
us seems to sense an alien tongue in us, for she glides 
along amiably enough, but allows our painful attempts at 
conversation to languish gently. For the most part, as we 
survey the gliding, twisting panorama, we note that these 
Negroes have become Europeanized in dress and manner. 
The women are chic and smart in the Parisian way. 
Their hair, however, has undergone no chastening 
processes, but rises in shameless effrontery and fluffiness 
high above their heads. And, slanting back in mountainous 
fashion, the hair of many of the men rivais the length of 
that of the women. 

The dancing for the most part is harsh and slightly 
reprehensible, faintly suggestive of the antics of some 
of the New York night clubs. In the midst of it all, how- 
ever, one couple, as if disdaining such modern contortions, 
glides slowly along in an old Martiniquan step. Perhaps 
it is not strange that the woman is the only one who has 
not doffed her homeland costume, a one piece dress with 
a tightly fastened waist and a long flowing skirt, the whole 
brilliantly colored. And perched like a blazing star on 
her head she wears the old homeland turban. Her partner 
is dressed modern fashion, but there is a derisive curve 
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to his lips and a mocking light in his eyés as he glides 
along, one hand upon his hip, the other gently supporting 
his companion. These two are like strong trees in a storm; 
they do not bend. They are perhaps the remnants of what 
the Bal Colonial was before the tourists discovered it, 
perhaps somewhat analogous to what the Harlem clubs 
were before downtown New York found them amusing. 

We are on our way to Algiers. Green and blue at 
once, and mocking description the Mediterranean bears 
us on her bosom as though she were a vast billowy emerald. 
.. . Standing at the rail watching the water froth be- 
neath the churning of the propellers, we suddenly note a 
slight brown figure at the other end of the boat. Surely 
an American colored girl, probably a school teacher on her 
vacation, we surmise. . . . Later, on forming Madame’s 
acquaintance, in that easy demecratic way i ships and 
trains, we discover that Madame speaks no English, that 
she is the mulatto offspring of a French and Algerian 
union, that she has been vacationing jn Paris, and is on 
her way back to Algiers to join her husband and little 
son... . Attempts ot draw Madame into a discussion of 
black and white relations are futile. ... Madame is 
French, and as such equal to any other of her country- 
women in their sight and the sight of her government . . . 
she has heard strange tales of America are they 
true? We admit the validity of her information, Then, 
a natural question, why do we remain? We attempt rea- 
sons and extenuations . . . our birthplace, ours to share 
by right of toil, the home of our friends and _ relatives. 
of amazement and incomprehension that is at once a 
termination to the conversation. She cannot understand 
such reasoning .. . to her it is specious, 

My friend and | lie in our bunks deciding what we are 
going to have Madame’s husband look like. We are to be 
pardoned if we both decide that he is to be colored. It 
is fortunate that no stakes are attached to our prognostica- 
tions for when we meet him next day, we learn that he is 
of French and Polish extraction, that he speaks nine lan- 
guages and answers to the name of de Tymowski. 
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On the boat we have made the acquaintance of a young 
Frenchman whose home is in Algiers and who is just 
returning after a year of study in Paris. With the old 
world regard for some of those things which the new world 
holds as negligible and commonplace, he finds it pleasant 
te meet an American teacher and a poet. At our hotel 
that night we find a note from him asking if we will not 
come to his home for tea the next afternoon. We find 
that a pleasant rumor of our importance has preceded us, 
for many friends have been invited to meet the professeur 
and the poet. The young men present are mostly college 
youths, and America to them is a symbol of earthly great- 
ness, a horn overflowing with peace and plenty. Then 
suddenly dark on the horizon looms a momentous ques- 
tion. One young man leans over to me, to whisper, as if 
half ashamed of such a silly question: “And do the 
American whites really dislike the blacks because of their 
color?” We would give anything to restore his wavering 
trust and faith in our land, for we know how the truth 
will hurt him. “I cannot understand it,” he says, “Quelle 
betise!” What stupidity, indeed. Once more America has 
lost face in a foreign country. 

We are back in our hotel .. . it is early morning . . . 
our room is high with a great circular balcony from which 
we can see in every direction Algiers spreading out like 
a large white fan, its white roofs shining and flashing in 
the early morning sun, the entire panorama one of be- 
wildering beauty, if one could only forget the dirt and dis- 
ease which stalks the Arab population. . . . Suddenly 
there is a knock at the door. We open to one of our 
boat companions, a young German aviator. In_ halting 
English he explains that he would like to indulge in a 
sun bath on our balcony in the hope that he might tan 
himself to what he really considers our marvelous com- 
plexion. . . . Will we allow him? My companion and 
I exchange smiles. No similar premium has ever been 
placed on our color where we came from. . . . Bitters an:l 
sweets, aloes and honeysuckle. 

Countee Cullen, 
Paris, August 3, 192% 


Poem 


By Murtet Strope 


NCE I was tied to a tree, but the moon shin- 
O ing at night with its cold steel released me. 
Once I was tethered to a field, but the galloping 

wind unstaked me. 
Once I was leashed to an hour, to a day; but the 
sun burned the rope to like tinder,--and | am 
free! 
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The Columnists: A Critique 


By J. ALpHevus BuTLer 


N the course of his article in the June issue of 
Opportunity entitled “The Jewel in Ethiope’s 
Ear” Edwin D. Johnson speaks in this wise of the 
theatrical columns of many of our colored 
weeklies: 

“There are a few magazines with well- 
trained editors who occasionally find time to 
glance at the theatre, and make some estimates 
of its worth. The most badly incompetent 
show themselves in the Negro weeklies... .” 
Mr. Johnson then makes several quotations fron. 

leading Negro weeklies, pointing out the fallacies 
in the points of view of these writers whom he con- 
siders “pesudo™ and entirely “incompetent”. We 
do not propose to make any particular defense of 
the points of view expressed in these articles, al 
though we feel it highly probable that the persona, 
reactions of the writers of them entered to a large 
extent in what they wrote with reference to the 
plays. But we do agree with Mr. Johnson in hi: 
intimation that the Negro Press, as a whole, needs 
better qualified dramatic critics and columnists. 
This is no time for pseudo-writing. It is, rather, 
a crucial and important period in our general cul- 
tural development. Ideals and a background have 
been suggested and given permanent form in recen! 
books. But the rich soil remains as yet only 
touched. In most instances the columnists seen. 
not to have caught the general authentic vision. 
Their deficiencies include tendencies toward (1) ar: 
over-sentimentality in their thought, (2) an over 
simplicity in their reactions to given situations 
(3) an over-emphasis of the personal element o1 
ego. The crying need is for the type of thinker 
who is able to develop a clientele of his own—by 
which we mean a group of readers who are in 
sympathy with and intensely interested in the con- 
tinued extenuation and expression of this particu- 
lar thinker’s point of view—but who is yet not 
wholly out of tune with the general trend of the 
best and the most authentic thought originating 
within our own group. The average columnisi 
for the Negro weekly paper develops the “I” com. 
plex almost as soon as he begins writing the col- 
umn. The ego in column writing is to some ex- 
tent desirable. for readers everywhere want just 
that personal touch which lends individual charm 
and appeal. But in developing their ego some of 
our least known columnists find it surprisingly 
easy to digress into the purely saccharine and the 
purely condemnatory. When such attitudes are 
not adequately supported by a groundwork of fac! 
and technical information they become farcical. 
There is another type of newspaper columnist. 
though possibly not as numerous as the “easy-flow” 
writer who may be termed, to borrow a word sug- 
gested by Dr. Alain Locke, as “over-correctionists.” 
This type is at all times self-conscious and fears to 
express in natural flow the reaction which are to a 
large extent personal. Some of the very finest 


columnists in America, like Heywood Broun, form. 
erly of The New York World and Christophe: 
Morley of The Saturday Review of Literature, 
never stop the natural flow of their ideas and their 
sentiments, but their production has the authentic 
ring on account of their wholly adequate back- 
ground, and the fullness of their knowledge of their 
subjects. Their natural flow is tempered by nor- 
mal restraint, and critical defects are cited without 
giving the effect of predisposed prejudice, while 
praise is offered without the suggestion or the 
manner of predisposed preference. 

All of the arts—poetry, painting, music, archi- 
tecture—have through the centuries evolved cer- 
tain tenets which the great masses have come to 
regard as stable; canons which serve as yard- 
sticks (theoretically) by which the merit of par- 
ticular productions may be measured. These can- 
ons may be effectively broken by gifted geniuses in 
their particular medium; but the canons yet re- 
main as an acceptable measuring device. Working 
within their limits it is possible for the writer of 
talent to produce admirable and laudable work: 
transcending their limits geniuses produce master- 
pieces; but some Negro columnists work in abso- 
lute disregard of them and yet expect their work to 
bear the stamp of authenticity. 

Without adequate background the work of the 
columnist becomes transitory and ephemeral. The 
actual art in producing a worthwhile column lies 
in the ability of the columnist to impart funda- 
mental and permanent reactions and authentic cri- 
tical points of view and attitudes in a vigorous and 
effective but not too difficult journalistic style. 
This being done the possibility of eventual repub- 
lication in book form becomes inevitable because 
of the inherent excellence and worth of the prod- 
uct. Christopher Morley, editor of “The Bowling 
Green” of the Saturday Review of Literature, is a 
columnist who seems to produce weekly work of 
such excellence that it rarely fails eventually to 
appear in book form. 

There is a difference, of course, in actually writ- 
ing with a view to collecting the work and writing 
merely to appease transient whims. In a brief 
note preceding his excellent collection of familiar 
essays entitled: “I, For One” J. B. Priestly ex- 
pressly say: “The following papers, all of which 
were intended, devised and written for publica- 
tion in book jorm. . . .” In this instance it is at 
once evident that the papers were written with 
the express purpose in view of republication in a 
more permanent form. This is not always the in- 
tent af many of the regular writers of news col- 
umns. Their view of permanent expression is often 
distorted by the insistent momentary demand with- 
in the often noisy and sometimes uncultural at- 
mosphere of large editorial rooms. They often 
do not attempt to do much more than produce 
reading matter intended definitely to provide light 
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diversion for jaded minds who require rest and 
relaxation. The weekly newspaper, however, pro- 
vides a bit more leisure for the production of good 
work than the daily paper, and the weekly column- 
ist has a better opportunity to produce work with 
the semblance of permanence. If he possesses the 
jundamental qualifications, there is practically no 
limit to his possibilities. Of course, it sometimes 
happens that the trend of the thought of the col- 
umnist fails to keep quite in line with the predis- 
posed convictions and the set policies of the con- 
cern which employs him. This happened at the 
time when “The Literary Review” of the New York 
Evening Post ceased to function under the dictator- 
ship of Mr. Cyrus Curtis, and set forth as an 
independent publication with a new name but the 
same ideas, ideals, and editors. This also hap- 
pened when Heywood Broun was dropped from 
the staff of the New York World. It is simply the 
same story of commercial interests checking the 
free play of artistic creative idealism. 

More gifted Negro columnists are definitely 
needed. As we have intimated, the larger Ameri- 
can newspapers have produced outstanding col- 
umnists such as Morley, Adams, Broun, and Han- 
sen; within our own group we have had Countee 
Cullen and Gwendolyn Bennet. Each has defin- 
itely expressed some phase of the spiritual revolt 
and the claims of beauty in a mercenary world. 
Under these conditions there is hope for progress. 
Art becomes not primarily an escape from reality, 
but the remaking of reality in patterns and trends 
more in accordance with our intellectual, aesthetic 
and spiritual selves. In rendering these finer ver- 
sions, these keener comments, the better minds seek 
and find their own level. We need more of them. 
Thre is a crying need for them. When conditions 
so adjust themselves that their growth will be 
undisturbed and free, the cultural awakening, ably 
and excellently begun and stimulated by the New 
Negro group, will assume even more definite pro- 
portions of reality and worth. 


Tree ... to... B. H. 


By Mae J. Cowpery 


OU ... are a tall dark tree 
And your voice 
The rustle of leaves. 
You are a tower of strength 
Rising above life 


Into the deep calm . . . of peace. 


At your feet . . .1 sit 
And listen . 

While you fill my eyes 
With dreams . 
My soul... 
My heart... 


with wisdom . . 
with solace. 


You are a tall dark tree 
Waiting . . . calm and serene . . 
nesting 


And I ama bird... 
Amid your boughs. 


Consanguinity 
By R. H. Jerrerson 


ee. gleaming cobra, curved and poised 

To crush m y body with its sebaceous coils, 

Shot forth his flaming fangs from the swollen, 
gangrenous mouth 

Like copper-green streaks of lightning. 

I recoiled, dumb and immovable with stony fright, 

The hot. black eyes cut through my soul 

And held me tremulous and quivering within their 
glassy, viscid gaze: 

Hot shafts of fear flared through my body 

And leaped in pleading fires from my own burning 
eyes. 

The cobra, shining purple-green within the sun's 
sharp gleam 

Drew back and suddenly fled. 

The same dark Afric light that flashed forth from 
his eyes 

Had glowed deep in my own. 


The Greater Pattern 


By CuEeYNEY 


HE snail-track filigrees that chart our briary 
paths, 

Cicida clamors strumming on our wants and 
wraths: 


Each house of death is built of thin and rotting 
laths! 


The stars that flash like dew on cobwebs spun by 
the moon, 


The breath of winds and waves, and even light of 
the noon: 
These too shall pass. Both play and players are 


ended soon. 


But a faith will live for which men dare to be 


crucified. 

A greater pattern is weaving which will not be 
denied; 

And the man I wronged, my foe and I march side 
by side. 


Still 1 Am Marveling 


(After reading Countee Cullen’s ‘Yet Do I Marvel’) 
By JonatHan H. Brooks 


Y friend, you marvel how this thing can be, 
A blackened bard is told to sing; and | 
Am moved to supplement you: I muse why 
And when Apollo’s rare proclicity; 
How he can muster ample nerve to try 
This way of beauty, knowing full well, Ay! 
How, begging, Homer died. I dimly see, 
Since it is proved that dye of any hue 
Does not impair the essence of a thing. 
How two of equal gifts and chance may do 
An equal deed. Still I am marvelling— 
How one black poet ploughs the whole day long 
And burns the oil of midnight for a song. 
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OUR BOOK /HELF 


Health and Wealth, By Louis I. Dublin. Harper Brothers. 
$3.00. 


Bibliography of The Negro, By Monroe N. Work. H. W. 


Wilson Company. $12.00. 


ent years ago at the Conference of the National 
Urban League in Newark, Dr. Dublin spoke on Negro 
health and observed the high but correctable mortality 
of the race from specific diseases. This scientific frank- 
ness, strange as it now seems, constituted a sort of faux 
pas. The implications of the cold, stark graphs and 
figures were resented. This incident serves as well as any 
other to mark the dramatic turning point of Negroes and 
whites on the question of Negro mortality, For sixty 
years phthisic decimation had been, by most white stu- 
dents, accepted as inevitable to constitutionally inferior 
bodies, and by Negroes uncritically refuted along with 
the allegedly scientific findings which helped to fix their 
social status. 

So short a period has witnessed a vast change involving 
the first material reductions in this mortality, and no small 
part of the change was due to this laying of the great 
white ghost. 

The fact that Dr. Dublin is one of the foremost social 
statisticians in America, and an expert in health and pop- 
ulation problems, has given the importance to his findings 
that they deserve. As statisticians of the vast Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company moreover, his experience with 
the records of over two million Negro policy-holders in the 
Company confers a greater authority on Negro health than 
perhaps any other student. 

Harper Brothers have just brought out his Health and 
Wealth, a collection of scientific papers on social health 
problems which undoubtedly mark the brilliant peak of 
his years of study. There is a careful avoidance of clut- 
tering technical terms and a manifest ability to make 
sc‘entific truth readable. Human life is almost an ab- 
straction. except in intimate relationships. The extension 
of interest in health conservation to larger numbers is a 
fundamental theme, and to make his observations pointed 
he interprets these values in terms of dollars to the nation. 
What is the worth of a child? How much does illness 
cost? What are the possibilities of saving children, of 
lengthening the life span? What can be done about heart 
disease and cancer? What gains have been made in health 
and what may we expect for the future? Here are truly 
vital and valuable discussions which no person interested 
in community or personal health can safely ignore. 

Of particular interest is the chapter Life, Death and the 
Negro. All records prove the great fertility of the Negro 
race. Excess of births over deaths during slavery was not 
less than 20 per thousand per annum, and seems to have 
reached the enormous rate of 55 per thousand which is a 
child every 13 months of maximum fertility. Before the 
Civil War the death rates for Negroes in southern cities 
were no different from whites, but in the north they were 
higher than the white. Negro mortality increased after 
the war to a terrific figure, particularly for tuberculosis 
In the last 30 years. the decline has been more rapid than 
for whites though the disparity is still great. There has 
been marked decline in all four communicable diseases of 
chi'dhood. Typhoid in 1911 took 46 out of every 100,000 
as compared with 9 in 1926. Pneumonia for the same 
period dropped from 161 to 146. However, high mortality 
rrevails in chronic degeneration diseases, such as cerebral 
hemorrhage, organic diseases of the heart, and chronic 
nephritis. These with cancer and diabetes are 363 per 
cent of all deaths and have increased since 1911. The 
prevalance of syphilis helps to keep them high. Although 
there has been general decline during the past 20 years, 
there has been an increase during the past 4 years. 

Perhaps too little notice is taken by Dr. Dublin of 
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sources of statistics on the Negro apart from the Metro. 
politan’s experience. Despite the unevenness of official! 
statistics, they cover, for the periods used, at least two 
thirds of the Negro population. The company’s risks are 
necessarily selected. 

The impact of the figures assembled throughout the 
volume turns attention to a possibility not clearly drawn 
in the text. May not, after all, the Negro mortality be 
regarded as a matter of occupation and class? Official 
government figures do not distinguish between death rates 
by economic ciasses, but the Metropolitan’s figures for 
industrial, intermediate and ordinary policy-holders do. 
Mortality rates for the first class in 1925 were 135.6, for 
the second 104.7, and for the last, which is the most eco- 
nomically fit, 59.1. Negroes in their present status, fall 
almost wholly in the first class as do their death rates. 

To date this book stands as the most important challenge 
of recent years to indifference on community health. lt 
does not merely diagnose; it offers the beginning of a 
way out. 


ppeeesace into Negro life and history has lacked effi- 
cient tools qu'te as much as it has lacked balanced 
minds. During the recent five years there has been a 
willingness to explore new fields. Undoubtedly, this 
marked change has been brought about by the maturing 
of a new generation of white and Negro students some- 
what less bound to traditions than their fathers, by the 
plodding efficiency of such organizations as the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History with its 
Journal of Negro History; the pioneering and convincingly 
obective chronology of the Negro Year Book; the opening 
up to the public of the Schomburg Library. the curiosity 
of students about an unexplored field; and the appear- 
ance of a few Negro writers and students who have suc- 
ceeded, in part, in establishing a record of the effective 
thinking and historical impress of Negro characters. 

These laudable interests, however, have faced a dismal 
sterility through the very obscurity of materials. Comes 
now Monroe Work’s Biography of the Negro, a mammoth 
compilation and a magnificent achievement. It is the key 
to undreamed of archives of Negro lore. Seventeen thous- 
and titles classified and cross indexed, international in 
scope, penetrating the vague and misty past as early as 
1478; the work of over twenty years. 

The references of the volume are selected from some 
37,000 items. Beginning with references on maps of 
Africa before 1800 in which is included Quarta Africa 
Tabula from Ptolemy’s Geography, and books on discovery 
and exploration before 1800, there is opened an amazing 
array of titles on African Civilizations, Peoples, Laws 
and Cusotms, Religions, Art, folklore, and slavery; inde- 
pendent governments in African, European colonization 
and protectorates, African race and social problems, and 
literature. The Negro in the United States embraces a 
wide list of titles on the discovery of. America, slavery 
with its economic and political corollaries, the free Negro. 
the War and Reconstruction. Negro education, Health. 
Economic status, Literature, Art and Music, race mixture. 
progress and special hisotry. A division of the volume 
deals with the West Indies and Latin America. The final 
touch of consummation is a Bibliography of Bibliographies 
for each of four divisions of his volume. 

In a work of such vast proportions jt is inevitable that 
there should occur occasional errors. Many of the vol- 
umes had to be listed without examination. Titles, 
occasionally are not clear. 

Under the section headed Diseases of the Negro Prior 
to 1800. are titles dated 1895, 1878, 1913 and one as late 
as 1916. There are few important omissions, although 
Burton’s Wit and Wisdom of West Africa. one of the most 
important of his works, is missing. The difficult task 
is set of indicating the racial identity of the author, 
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with an asterisk, and a casual perusal notes errors both 
of typography and uncertainty. Lemuel Haynes, the dis- 
tinguished Negro preacher of the early 19th century has 
no asterisk and young Arthur Fauset of Philadelphia 
passes for white. Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, the 
distinguished Cuban author is asterisked as a Negro. It is 
pardonable to omit the asterisk before Mahmond Kate ben 
El-Badj, author of the Tarikh El] fettaeb, although he is 
specifically classified as a Negro in that extraordinary and 
now rather rare book, Timbuktu, the Mysterious, by Felix 
DuBois. However, when A. de Lamartine, the renowned 
French dramatist, and Alberto Insua, the Spanish novel- 
ist, are checked as Negroes, the record of the darker races 
borrows a bit unfairly. For a volume of its size, however, 
the errors are strikingly few. It can be safely predicted 
that this Bibliography will mark the beginning of a new 


era of Negro research. 
Charies S. Johnson. 


Negro Problems in Cities. A Study Made Under the 
Direction of T. J. Woofter, Jr. (New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. 284 pages. Price $2.50). 


HE cityward migration of the Negro which resulted 
in the increase of about one and a half million 
persons in urban centers between 1910 and 1925, was cer- 
tain to produce certain complexities. The mere movement 
was a disturbing influence. It assumed, from the migrants 
viewpoint, the character of an emancipaton, opening new 
cultural and economic opportunities, but it also disorgan- 
ized the communities they left behind and the commun- 
ities into which they moved. It was at the same time de- 
moralizing to the migrants themselves. 

This beok, the thesis of which is based upon the move- 
ment of Negroes to the larger cities, is the report of a 
study conducted by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, an organization having as its aim the combining 
of “the scientific method and the religious motive.” The 
report is defined as “the result of an effort to put together 
data about Negro neighborhoods obtained by many per- 
sons.” The staff of four persons conducting the study, each 
interested in one of the four phases of Negro urban prob- 
lems treated in the report—Neighborhoods, Housing, 
Schools and Recreation—was engaged in gathering the 
data from seven Northern cities and nine Southern ciites 
during the period September 1925 to June 1926. 

The work leaves the impression that the investigators 
did not have enough time in which to do the field work 
involved. Nor did they conduct the inquiry as far as it 
might have been carried—the statement of the editor that 
a study of the significant contacts between the races would 
present most profitable information by studying them “in 
several places, rahter than from a very detailed analysis 
of urbanization processes in any one city.” being to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. Thus there does not come into 
being that intensive and extensive study of the various 
factors working upon the Negro in his urban environment 
which one would expect. 

*There is a very widespread opinion to the effect that all 
Negro neighborhoods are alike. That they are all “de- 
terioration zones” varying by degrees according to local- 
ities. Though reference is made to such facts in this book 
one does not receive the authentic information regarding it. 
Negro Harlem, for example. is composed of many neigh- 
borhoods, and the sociological lines dividing them are 
quite evident. No major consideration (or minor one, for 
that matter) could be made of this community unless one 
took into account these different types of neighborhoods. 
In two of these groupings the variation between their 
respective death rates is as marked as that showed by any 
two other groups in the city. while the death rate in one 
is lower than the average for the city as a whole. On the 
other hand, a section like the so-called “Black Belt” of 
Chicago comprises one cultural community but overflows 
several ecological areas and as no common political action 
oter than ward lines arbitrarily drawn. 

Housing. Schools and Recreation are considered as for- 
ces operating in the perpetuation or amelioration of these 
problems. These three forces have been the causes of many 
maladjustments since the migratien, yet the chapters de- 
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voted ot the discussions of them seem to suffer from the 
same |.mitation of breadth and possible haste that mark 
the entire book. 

it is, however, the only work of its sort hitherto under- 
taken, and shvuld serve as an index to the potent possi- 
bilities for exacting research in the field of Negro urban 


neighborhoods. 
Ira De A. Reid. 


Liberia—Old and New, by James L. Sibley and D. West- 
ermann, Doubleday, Doran & Company. 


ERE is a book which is of interest both to the scientist 
and the historian, but written especially for neither. 
The general reader will find it to be full of fact and 
comment that are easily understood. Fine writing is 
delightfully scarce; extravagant praise and hasty blame 
are alike avoided; the authors have tried to give a com- 
posite picture of Liberia as it is, with an evident intention 
of being fair to all those who have had a part in the de- 
velopment of the little republic. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a historical 
sketch dating from the founding of Liberia and its coloniza- 
tion by freed Negroes from America. There are those who 
say that the Negro has no pioneering spirit; that he shrinks 
from voluntarily undertaking hardships. One has only 
to read of the early struggles of these liberty loving 
pilgrims to reflect with pride that the Mayflower was not 
the only ship of its kind that ever sailed. But the volume 
under consideration is not primarily a history. A large 
part of it describes the customs and traditions of the 
aborigines. This ethnological section was written by Dr. D. 
Westermann of the University of Berlin, but the learned 
professor has studiously avoided the use of technical terms. 
so that his section is one of the very interesting parts of 
the book. When one considers that there are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 aborigines within the confines of Liberia 
as compared with the 30,000 people of European culture, 
one can realize the importance of the former group. The 
reader can see that there are traits of the native which 
bespeak a creditable future for Liberia. The people are 
peaceful and industrious, and the chiefs are not slow, ap- 
parently, to acknowledge the supremacy of the Monrovian 
government. A system similar to that used by the British 
in allowing a certain degree of local and tribal autonomty 
to native rulers seems to be working out very favorably 
for the present. 

Mr. S‘bley went to Liberia as an investigator for The 
American Advisory Committee on Education, composed ot 
representatives from the old Colonization Societies and 
other agencies which are trying to cooperate in their pro- 
gram for education in Liberia. Naturally, a large part 
of the book is taken up with his observations and sug- 
Zestions concerning the educational system. The govern- 
ment, burdened with debt and with the serious problems 
of administration, has not been able to develop public 
education as Mr. Sibley thinks, and as everyone agrees, 
is desirable. The missionary societies of American churches 
are still carrying the greater part of the burden, but the 
administration realizes its responsibility, and with the in- 
crease of revenues which must come from the development 
of the natural resources of the country it is expected that 
the government will more and more assume its natural 
function of public education. Mr. Sibley is opposed to a 
system of formal education patterned after the conventional 
American plan; he is an advocate of “learning by doing”, 
and would like to see some such plan in use as is practiced 
by the Jeanes Foundation in the Southern states of 
America. For the natives, education in hygiene, home- 
making, the simple trades and agriculture should be the 
rrogram. The “three R’s” are of secondary importance. 
And, thank goodness, the authors are not too strong for 
“uplifting”. 

Several defects in the present administration and opera- 
tion of the schools are pointed out, but no scath- 
ing criticisms or attacks are made on any phase of Liberian 
life. The authors have written with restraint, and they 
seem genuinely to believe that Liberia is capable of taking 
care of itself if not imposed upon. A graceful tribute is 
maid to the dignity and refinement of the descendants of 
the freedmen, as well as to their general capability. The 
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higher education of those fitted for the professions and the 
government service is advocated, with the suggestion that 
Liberia College be made a real national university. 

Not much is said on that ticklish subject of foreign cap- 
ital for the development of Liberian resources; enough is 
said, however, to show that the authors believe that foreign 
corporations are going to help make Liberia prosperous, 
and that Liberians are jealous enough of their independ- 
ence to preserve, as far as they can, their national in- 
tegrity. Mr. Sibley does say that care must be taken to 
see that concessions to commercial interests from abroad 
must be dealt out with prudence and caution. 

The volume contains a map, many illustrations, a his- 
torical appendix, a lengthy bibliography and a good index. 


Pour Une Haiti Heureuse—Par L’Education. By Dantes 
Bellegarde. Port au Prince, Haiti. 288 pages. 


HEN we first approached this volume by one of Haiti's 

most distinguished patriots, our plan of attack con- 
sisted in finding the answer to certain very scorching 
criticisms to which Haiti's system of education has been 
constantly subjected. But a casual glance at the first 
pages upset this maneuver. Instead of a raid upon the 
author's ideas there ensued a long siege in which we suc- 
cumbed to the charm of his style and the lucidity of his 
arguments. Indeed, for a university course in modern 
French prose one could search far and find little better. 

If any further proof of the “haute culture” of the Haitian 
elite were needed, this volume would probably satisfy the 
most captious critics. Some might say that such a mastery 
of one of the most flexible and precise continental vernacu- 
lars was to be expected from a man who had lived in 
France. But this suggestion merits little consideration. 
Many pages are reprints of newspaper articles published 
from 1901-1908, at a time when the author had never been 
beyond the sight of his verdant mountains and the glori- 
ous bay of Port au Prince which more than one traveler 
has compared not unfavorably with that of Naples. M. 
Bellegarde, moreover, to the reviewer's personal knowledge. 
has not spent as much as three years all told in Europe. 
and his first trip was made after he had reached matur- 
ity. A Christophe or a Toussaint may learn to write cryp- 
tic orders and Spartan rejoinders after reaching man- 
hood, but not even a native-born inhabitant of Touraine 
learns at forty to write like a Chateaubriand and a Gabriel 
Hantotaux. Excessive praise, you may say. Perhaps, but 
sincere, at least, and not mere rhetoric. 

Even more important, however, than the question of the 
degree of culture of the Haitian elite, which M. Bellegarde 
typifies, is the attitude of this elite toward the masses. 
Most writers on Haiti have depicetd a groveling, abysmally 
ignorant, creole-jargoning horde of two million peasants 
on the one side and perhaps five thousand “hommes du 
monde” quoting Juvenal and Aristophanes on the other. 
and an impassable chasm between them. The great merit of 
Pour une Haiti Heureuse is a frank recognition of these 
two elements in the population—although the dispropor- 
tion is by no means so great as it is generally depicted— 
and in addition the clear realization of the fact that the 
nation can rise no higher than this inarticulate mass. 
(Proletariat nearly slipped from the typewriter, which 
would have been misleading.) The one great hope for 
these peasants has been their ownership, however vague. 
of a piece of land, however small. And above all, there 
is no feeling of condescension but rather a sympathetic 
appreciation of its virtues as well as a candid criticism of 
its weaknesses. M. Bellegarde advises you, if you would 
gain a comprehensive knowledge of the Haitians to learn 
to “know not only the brilliant society of our clubs and 
our intellectual elite, but also our peasants, hospitable and 
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good.” But, unfortunately, “there is no intellectual con- 
tact between the masses nad the elite; on the one side, 
ignorance; on the other, culture. No common ideas, no 
common tastes. Two peoples, one might say, live side by 
side on the same territory, brothers in blood, but spiritu- 
ally strangers.” 


Having frankly envisaged the situation, the author pro- 
poses the only solution. “Only elementary education, wide- 
spread and really effective will efface the evil.” Com- 
pulsory education exists in theory, but impecunious gov- 
ernments and a people rising from the ruins of all the 
means of production have never been able ot translate 
theory into practise. And yet a man imbued with a 
sincere appreciation of the gravity of the problem could 
accomplish much as did M. Bellegarde when he was che/ 
de division of the Minister of Public Instruction from 
1904 to 1907 and Minister of Public Instruction himself 
under President Dartiguenave from 1919 to 1921. It is 
highly probable that the plan of education which he sub- 
mitted in 1904 contained everything that the American 
“Expert in Education” has developed. Twenty-four years 
ago, this Haitian expressed the views of a Master of Educa- 
tion from Columbia itself on such questions as salaries, 
turnover, and efficiency of teachers, buildings, farm-schools, 
attendance, physical training, girls’ normal school, and even 
extension work. Not such a bad program for a quarter of 
a century ago when the strenuous “Teddy” wrote his 
new Monroe Doctrine about “chronic wrongdoing”. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the emphasis laid 
upon vocational training. M. Bellegarde naturally takes 
France as a basis for comparison and shows that, if 
France were able to liberate herself in such a remarkably 
short time from the incubus of the indemnity incurred 
in the Franco-Prussian War, it was because “behind her 
savants, her artists, her writers . . . France possessed an 
army of farmers, manufacturers, and merchants.” It is 
gratifying ot know that there was even one voice crying in 
the wilderness that Haiti needed something besides lawyers, 
doctors, and politicians. Do not fail to observe that there 
is a vast difference between M. Bellegarde’s recognition of 
the necessity for a bourgeoisie and the apparent American 
insistence that the native is fit only for the proverbial 
hewing and drawing. Perhaps nothing illustrates the 
American point of view better than this almost incredible 
obstruction on the part of the American Occupation. It 
is quoted verbatim in order to give the incident the com- 
plete authority of the narrator: 


“I was able to obtain from the French Government 
in 1919 the sending to Haiti of three professors for 
the creation of a normal course to be annexed to the 
Lycee of Port au Prince which was to constitute a 
beginning in superior instruction in arts and sciences. 
The American Financial Adviser opposed the con- 
summation of the contract ot which M. Millerand, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, had given his cordial 
consent.” 

Truly it seems that if the Haitians laid too muck stress 
on academic training, the American Occupation feels that 
it is absolutely unnecessary. 

Pages could be devoted to the author's views on philoso- 
phy, socialism, sociology, and politics. It seemed better. 
however, to limit the review to the topics of the sub-title— 
Par l'education. We shall await with eagerness the second 
volume, already announced,—Par le Travail (By Work). 
which there will be a chapter devoted to the American 
Negro. Even now the reader will be convinced that there 
is at least one person in Haiti who is as capable of leading 
Haiti from her nadir as any American who will conde- 
scend to shoulder the “white man’s burden”. 

Rayford W. Logan, 
Virginia Union University. 
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Shifting Populations in Great Northern Cities 


URING the Great World War, and since that War, the 
influx of the southern Negro into the great northern 
cities has been amazing in its proportions, An indication 
of the magnitude of this movement may be taken from 
the census ot 1920 as shown by the following table: 
Per Cent of Increase 
Population in 1920 of Negro Population 
City White Negro 1910-1920 
New York 5.459 465 2,467 66.5 
Bereugh of 


Manhattat 2.168,906 109,135 80.5 
Philadelphia 1.4688, 180 134,229 


2.589.169 109,458 148.2 
762.026 34551 
52.005 40,838 611.5 


Chicage 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


As may be seen from this table, in the great cities of 
the eastern seaboard the Negro has not gained in popula- 
tion at anything like the same rate as in the big middle- 
western cities. Unquestionably that rushing tide of mig- 
ration from the southern plantations into the cities of the 
north, the shift from cotton fields into industrial centers 
did not spend its force with the year 1920, but has con- 
tinued with varying intensity since that time. Several 
years age Harlem was described by a well-known Negro 
writer as the greatest Negro city in the world. This move- 
ment of the Negro northward into great industrial cities 
may be explained primarily as a grasping after more of 
social and economic freedom. Harlem perhaps more than 
any other Negro community is attracting the diverse 
elements of Negro life: the student, the business man, 
the professional man, the artist, the poet, the musician, 
the preacher and the social outcast, the criminal, and the 
welfare worker. This interplay of diverse elemenis in the 
life of Negro Harlem is serving to create what has been 
aptly termed the new Negro, with a new psychology, a 
new outlook, a broader vision, a richer culture, a juster 
appreciation not only of his own position, but of his tre- 
lation to other community groups. 


The great increase in the Negro population of our north- 
ern cities has come largely in the past fifteen years. That 
increase is matched by the remarkable shifts in the com- 
position and relative magnitude of racial groups in those 
same cities, which have come about not so much in the 
past fifteen years as in the past half century. A com. 
parison and analysis of the census figures for 1880 and 
1920 for the cities of New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland disclose the significant fact that while in 1880 
the native white of American ancestry, the immigrants 
from England and Ireland and Germany and their children 
were the predominant groups that now those groups have 
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largely receded into the background, and that along with 
them and often surpassing them in number are the Negro, 
and the newer immigration groups, the Czecho-Slovakian, 
the Hungarian, the Polish, the Italian, and the Jews from 
the belt of countries in central Europe; Roumania, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland and Russia. The marvelous increase 
of the Poles and Italians in the four cities above men- 
tioned from 1880 to 1920 ran as follows: 


POLES— —ITALIANS— 

1880 1920 1SS0 1920 
New York . 2,020 145,679 12,225 390,852 
Chicago 137,611 1,357 1,215 
Detroit .... 1771 56,624 127 16,205 
Cleveland 35,024 110 18,288 


The increase of the Jews from Central Europe is just 
as marvelous. In 1920, it was estimated that in New York 
City, the number of persons in whose case Yiddish and 
Hebrew might be considered as their mother tongues was 
946,139. 

All these cities are in a paradoxical position, Along 
with tremendous gains in wealth and production, in clean- 
liness and beauty and splendor of buildings have come 
changes of most potent significance in the comparative 
size of the various groups in their population, and in the 
mental backgrounds and inherited characteristics of their 
citizens. The old native white American stock, and the 
older mimmigration groups, the English, the Irish, and the 
German with their children still largely preserve the leader- 
ship in business, politics and finance, but the majority in 
population, the votes, the ultimate political power 1s pass- 
ing into the hands of the Negro, and the childtcn of the 
newer immigration groups. 

In populations so shifting, so diversified, the formation 
of a public opinion energetic and fairly unified and co- 
operation on questions of civic moment, are matters of 
difficulty. What is plainly needed is more harmony of 
thought and unity of action, in civic endeavor, Certain it 
is that no one group, neither the old native American 
stock nor one of the racial groups should seek to domin- 
ate. As President Coolidge has finely said when speak- 
ing of the racial strains in our country, “Divine Pro- 
vidence has not bestowed upon any race a monopoly oi 
patriotism or character.” The essence of the situation 
is toleration in the broadest sense, a liberality of mind 
which gives to the opinion of others the same generous 
consideration it asks for its own. In the securing of 
those highly important requisites, unity of thought and ac- 
tion, and a wise toleration and breadth of view, the Negro 
groups in our great Northern cities can play a highly 
influential part. 


wt more than 500 delegates from all parts of the 
country, the National Association of Colored Women 
met in Washington, July 27 to August 3. One of the 
features of the convention was the dedication of a care- 
taker’s cottage at the Frederick Douglass Home which was 
purchased by the Federation and dedicated as a national 
shrine a few years ago. Mrs. Nettie L. Napier, president 
of the Douglass Memorial Association, officiated at the 
dedicatory exercises in Anacostia, D. C., where the Doug- 
lass estate is located. 

Mrs. Sallie W. Stewart of Indianapolis was elected to 
the presidency. The retiring president, Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, declined to be a candidate for re-election. The 
next biennial session will be held at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 


A special meeting of Negro and white students intev- 
ested in race relations was held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, on August 7. Miss Mabei 
Carney of the Teachers College faculty had charge of the 
excellent program which included music by Charlotte Wai- 
lace Murray and John Work, and addresses by Presideut 
David D. Jones of Bennett College, Jessie Fauset, Secre- 
taries George E. Collins and Howard Kester of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, and Dr. Channing H. Tobias of 
the Y. M. C. A. National Board. Besides large numbers 
of white and Negro students so many visitors were present 
that it was necessary to hold the meeting in two sections. 


Floyd J. Covington, 1927-28 Urban League fellow at the 
University of Pittsburgh, assumed his duties as Industrial 
Secretary of the Los Angeles Urban League, on the first 
of August. He succeeds John Fowler who resigned to 
devote his full time to his real estate and loan busines-. 
Mr. Covington’s work at the University of Pittsburgh 
where he received the master’s degree in June, was of 
such a character that one of his studies is being used by 


the Board of Education of Pittsburgh. 


Marian Anderson, contralto, recently appeared in a bril- 
liantly successful concert in London. One of the numbers 
consisted of a group of songs by the British composer, Sir 
Roger Quilter, who personally accompanied the singer. 
Miss Anderson. who has been study:ng in Europe, will re- 
turn to her home in Philadelphia within the next few 
months. 

The Community Service Training School at Washington, 
D. C.. closed its twenty-eighth session at Armstrong Tech- 
nical High School, July 27. Ernest Attwell was Dean of 
the faculty. The term, lasting five weeks, was closed with 
the staging of a pageant under the direction of Elizabeth 
H. Hanley. 

The National Association of Negro Musicians convened 
in Detroit August 26-31. 
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John W. Davis, president of West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute, has been elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools. The 25th annua! 
session of the Association which met at West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute July 24-27 was addressed by many 
notables, including Governor Howard M. Gore of West 
Virginia. 


In its statement of July 1, the Douglass National Bank 
of Chicago reported 37,000 depositors with total deposits 
approximating a million and a half dollars. The only Na- 
tional bank operated by Negroes, it is a member of the 
Federal Reserve system and has been designated as a de- 
pository for the funds of the State of Illinois, the treasurer 
of Cook County, the City of Chicago, and the Postal Sav. 
ings Department of the United States. The president, 
Anthony Overton, is also the owner of the Overton Hygienic 
Manufacturing Company (which enjoys a credit rating in 
Bradstreet’s of $1,000,000), and president of Victory Life 
Insurance Company, the first Negro enterprise of its kind 
to qualify for operation in the State of New York. The 
Overton Building which houses the bank and the manu- 
facturing plant also supplies office space for many 
business and professional men, and contains the editorial 
offices of the Chicago Bee. Excellently appointed, it is 
one of the few office buildings in that section of the city 
which has elevator service. Mr. Overton received the most 
recent Harmon award for achievement in business. 


Julius Rosenwald is financing a project in Chicago to 
erect a modern apartment house for Negro tenants. The 
proposed building will occupy completely one of the large 
blocks so distinctive of Chicago’s south side, and will con- 
tain 400 apartmeats of a size suitable for an ordinary 
family. The building, equipped with the most advanced 
improvements and designed along the most approved lines 
resulting from recent experiments in model housing. will 
cost $2,500,000. Mr. Rosenwald makes it plain, however. 
that it is not a charitable venture; tenants will pay rents 
that will earn six per cent on the investment, at the same 
time enjoying the benefit of freedom from excessive rents 
necessitated by profiteering real estate operators and by 
occupying houses originally designed for families of larger 
means. Besides Mr. Rosenwald, many other individuals 
and corporations are interested in the project. 


Two hundred delegates representing twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia attended the Summer Com- 
munity Conference of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation held at West Virginia Collegiate Institute July 
18-25. Miss Eva D. Bowles, Administrator of Colored 
Work in Cities, was executive of the conference, which 
offered a varied program of activity for the different “Y™ 
groups represented. Ira De A. Reid, Industrial Secretary 
ot te New York Urban League, was one of the speakers. 
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S. Louise Parrott William E. Harmon 


S. Louise Parrott has become the first Negro worker on 
the Girl Scout staff as Girl Scout Field Captain for Har- 
lem, directly under the supervision of the Manhattan Coun- 
cil, which is introducing the work among colored girls. 

Miss Parrott was formerly director of physical educa- 
tion in the Baltimore Junior High School, and has 
had wide experience in work with girls. The New York 
Urban League, through the request of its executive secre- 
tary, James H. Hubert, will be the Girl Scout headquarters. 


Profound regret was occasioned in many quarters by the 
death of William Elmer Harmon on July 15, at the age of 
66. Mr. Harmon was best known to Negroes through the 
Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achievement Ameng 
Negroes, which represent only a part of the work of the 
Harmon Foundation. 

Born March 25, 1862 at Lebanon, Ohio, the son of the 
late Lieut. William R. Harmon and Mary Wood Harmon, 
he spent his boyhood in Western army posts. From the 
time Mr. Harmon was six until he was fourteen his father 
was in charge of the famous Tenth Cavalry, so that he knew 
intimately the Negro men in the regiment. Since that time 
he had had sympathy and admiration for Neg- 
roes and desired to help them through his fundamental 
policy of stimulating initiative. 

Remarkably successful as a real estate operator, Mr. 
Harmon never forgot his early ambition to become a 
physician, so that many of his benefactions were for the 
promotion of medical science. He was also interested in 
recreation, and knowing from the experiences of his own 
boyhood the joys of outdoor life, he established more than 
100 playgrounds in thirty-four states. In explaining these 
and other philanthropic undertakings to which in his later 
years especially he devoted so much time, he used to say. 
“Some men keep a racing stable or a yachi. I have much 
more fun spending my money in helping people to help 
themselves.” 

Mr. Harmon is survived by his widow, Mrs. Katharine 
Griffiths Harmon; a son, W. Burke Harmon; two daugh- 
vers, Mrs. Mary Harmon Briggs and Miss Helen Griffiths 
Harmon; four grandchildren, and a brother, Clifford B. 
Harmon. 


Among the scholars asked to contribute to the New 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica are Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois and James Weldon Johnson. Dr. Du Bois will 
be the author of a treatise on Negro literature and Mr. 
Johnson will discuss Negro music. 


The first Negro probation officer for the city of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was recently appointed through the ac- 
tivity of the Civico Club, an organization of the local 
business and professional men. The appointee is Rev. 
William R. Johnson, a young graduate of Virginia Union 
University. Mr. Johnson is attached to the Juvenile Court 
and was sent by the Court to take special courses 
during the summer session of the New York School of 
Social Work. 
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A despatch in the New York World estimates the num- 
ber of Negro voters in certain states where they exercise 
unhampered their suffrage rights: Tennessee, 245,395; 
Pennsylvania, nearly 200,000; Ohio, 195,000; New York, 
157,000; Illinois, 150,000; Kentucky, 150,000; Maryland, 
145,000; Missouri, 140,000; Oklahoma, 80,000; New Jer- 
sey, 80,000; Indiana, 60,000; Massachusetts, 50,000; Kan- 
sas, 40,000; Connecticut, 25,000. 


At the Northeastern Student Conference of the Y. W. 
C. A. held recently at Camp Maqua, Poland, Maine, Grace 
Vera Postles, a student at Emerson College in Boston, was 
elected to the Executive Board of the Maqua Division, 


Last month's Oprortunity mentioned the fact that Jen- 
nie D. Porter had received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from the University of Cincinnati. Further inquiry re- 
veals that Dr. Porter won her degree by studying at night, 
acting all the while as principal of a public school with 
3,020 pupils and 113 teachers. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
School itself has an interesting history. Founded by Dr. 
Porter and a few associates as a neighborhood project to 
aid children of flood refugees in Cincinnati in 1913, it 
became a summer school where children of all na- 
tionalities were in attendance, and soon afterward the 
city took it over as a public school. Now it is one of 
the best housed and equipped schools in Cincinnati, with 
87 teachers who are college graduates. 

Miss Porter is active in many civic movements, and 
has attracted the attention and gained the support of many 
of Cincinnati's most influential individuals and _institu- 
tions. Commenting upon the recent honor bestowed upon 
her the Cincinnati Post says: “More distinguished are 
her achievements by reason of the fact that she is a 
member of a handicapped and underprivileged race.” 


Jennie D. Porter 


| 
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John R. Cary, President of the Executive Board of the 
Baltimore Urban League, died suddenly of heart disease, 
August 8. 


John R. Cary 


Mr. Cary had long been active in improving the welfare 
of the Negro citizens of Baltimore, having been founder 
president of the Homemakers’ Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation and a supporter of Provident Hospital of that 
city. He was a member of the Society of Friends, and was 
interested in many philanthropic movements. A_ banker 
by profession, Mr. Cary was particularly concerned with 
the economic advancement of the working class and was 
one of the founders of the Provident Savings Bank. 
with which he was connected at the time of his death. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary E. Cary; two 
sons, Donald B. and Richard L. Cary, the latter also a 
member of the Executive Board of the Baltimore Urban 
League. 


After years of effort and agitation led by the N. A. A. C. 
P., Negro citizens of Cleveland have succeeded in securing 
the appointment of a Negro physician to the staff of the 
Cleveland City Hospital. The appointee is Dr. John H. Me- 
Morries, who will serve on the surgical out-patient staff. 
Negroes in Cleveland have always opposed the idea of a 
separate hospital. 


The General Education Board has made conditional of- 
fers to two great Negro colleges. Talladega is to receive 
$500,000 and must raise a like amount in five years. 
Morehouse is required to raise $300,000 in three years to 
secure the gift of an equal sum offered by the Board. 


Among the outstanding achievements of the Columbus, 
Ohio Urban League, as reported by its executive secretary, 
N. B. Allen, was the completion of arrangements with 
Ohio State University and the National Urban League 
whereby a fellowship amounting to $900 is to be given 
this year in the graduate school of the university. The 
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recipient is to do neighborhood work, a feature of the 
Columbus branch, with the League. 


Among placements of its graduates made by the Atlanta 
School of Social Work during the past month was that of 
Miss Annie M. Brodie as Case Worker with the Associated 
Charities of Charlotte, N. C.. Mrs. Mae Harper Proctor 
as Case Worker with the Provident Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., Miss Naomi Thomas as Health Educational Worker 
with the Atlanta Tuberculosis Association, Miss Essie 
White as Executive Secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Wheeling, W. Va. and Mrs. 
Francis Belcher as Health Educational Worker w'th the 
Atlanta Urban League. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the Federated Colored 
Catholics of the United States will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1928. 

Emphasis will be placed, as in former conferences, upon 
efforts to further education and a Negro clergy. Greater 
emphasis than formerly will be given to health, social con- 
ditions, and interracial relations. Delegates are expected 
from all parts of the country. 

Among the speakers are Most Reverend John T. Me- 
Nicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati; Reverend Alonzo J. 
Olds, pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, Washington, D. C.; 
Professor Eugene Clark, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Thomas W. Turner, Hamp- 
ton Institute; Reverend Florian J. Haas, Bay St. Louis. 
Mississippi; Attorney George W. B. Conrad, Cincinnati. 


Leland Stanford University in California at the June 
commencement for the first time conferred the degree of 
Master of Arts on a Negro. R. O'Hara Lanier, the re- 
cipient, is Dean of Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee. 
He is a native of North Carolina and a graduate of Lin- 
coln University. 


The Industrial Relations Department of the National 
Urban League of which T. Arnold Hill is Director, has 
issued the following bulletin on employment conditions: 

June proved an ordinary month in employment activities. 
It gave rise to considerable speculation as to whether or 
not unemployment was increasing or declining. May was a 
most favorable month and showed signs of continued 
prosperity in industry, but the picture changed in June 
although the month closed with the prediction that steel 
and autemobile production would rank high. 

A few instances reflect the activities among Negroes. 
The chief sign of progress was the apparent awakening of 
individuals in several cities to the need of organizing col- 
ored men and women to make effedtive appeals to 
employers for jobs. The Negro Voters’ Advisory As- 
sociation of Denver, taking advantage of political activities 
throughout the country and particularly in Colorado, has 
asked employers to give men and women jobs in positions 
that have been closed to them. The Econemic and In- 
dustrial Association of Cambridge is making similar ap- 
peals. Citizens of Dayton, protesting against the failure of 
the shops there to employ colored men, have become 
aroused over the situation, and a survey is being made 
to determine the extent of the problem. 

Two thousand additional Negroes went to work in Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., in a new tobacco factory built by the 
R. J. Reynolds Company which closed up factories in 
Jersey City and Richmond, Va.. when the new buildings 
were constructed in Winston-Salem. In Portland, Oregon, 
there is hope for the employment of a colored policewoman 
now that a volunteer has been appointed as a forerunner of 
a salaried officer. 

In Baltimore where costs of buildings planned or in 
process of construction run into many millions, unemploy- 
ment is said to have been relieved 75 per cent. A large 
number of Negroes are included among those working in 
building construction. Camp Meade barracks not far re- 
moved from Baltimore are under construction and common 
labor, mostly Negro, is being rapidly absorbed. Philadel- 
phia reports a lessening of its unemployment because the 
street railways and street repairing are using quantities 
of Negro labor, Newark and Fort Wayne make similar 
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notations. In Pine Bluff, Ark., night shifts have been in- 
stalled in the Nash body plant and more favorable condi- 
tions have been put in operation for Negro skilled workers. 

Colored hotel workers were replaced by white workers in 
a hotel in Jefferson City, Missouri and another in Chicago, 
Illinois. In the shift from union to non-union employees, 
contractors in Lexington, Kentucky, caused the use of a 
fewer number of Negro workers. 


W. A. Robinson, for the past few years supervisor of 
Negro high schools for North Carolina and one of the 
leaders in that state’s remarkable progress in Negro edu- 
cation, has resigned his position to accept the principalship 
of the high school at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


While attending the Congress of the World Baptist 
Alliance held in Toronto in July, President John Hope ot 
Morehouse College received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from McMaster University of that city. Of the 
eleven men who because of their internationa] promin- 
ence were honored by McMaster, Dr. Hope was one of 
the three chosen to speak in response. 


COLOR 


In the June number of Sociology and Social Research 
Juanita Ellsworth of the University of Southern California 
presents case studies of Negroes who at various times in 
their lives have allowed people to believe that they were 
white. The title of the article is White Negroes. We 
quote from the article: 

Miss ‘A’, who is a young college graduate, became a 
teacher in — school where there were many little Spanish 
children. “Soon after my appointment the principal came 
into the room one day and asked me to interpret the con- 
versation of two of these children. | declared my ignor- 
ance of the Spanish language and the principal was sur- 
prised. Turning to me she said, ‘Aren't you Spanish?” 
‘No, L. replied. “What are you then?’ she asked. I told 
her and she looked astounded. A few hours later I was 
summoned to the office and asked to resign. . . .” 

Another case reported: “The most appalling thing that 
ever happened to me occurred at the time of my mar- 
riage. When my husband and | appeared at the bureau 
to secure our marriage license, they told me white women 
were not allowed to marry Negroes in this state. My hus- 
band became furious and it was only after heated words 
and witnesses that my statement was accepted. Too, 
when my husband and I go out, the curious attention that 
we attract makes my husband disguested. . . . | sometimes 
feel inclined to wear a sign, “| am a Negro, so that my 
husband would not be the recipient of such hostile glances 
from every white man that notices us.” 

Such observations are hardly novel to the average Negro, 
nor will he find in Miss Ellsworth’s conclusions any- 
thing new: “These white Negroes have achieved success 
in an environment which puts a premium upon being 
white and a reproach upon being colored. Nearly all 
the persons who have crossed the color line, as indicated 
in the cases cited above, have done so because of the eco- 
nomic opportunities afforded thereby. The crossing of the 
color line was not due to dissatisfaction with the Negro 
group, but to a desire for advantages open to white persons 
but closed to colored persons.” 


JOSEPHINE 


If there could still be some doubt about her (Josephine 
Baker's) merits as an artist or even as a serious thinker, 
certainly there could be none about her popularity abroad. 
. . . It seems improbable that Miss Baker's memories will 
be translated into English; they are more frivolous than 
profound, more decent than important. Nevertheless it is a 
pity; they are stimulating in a certain freshness and 
absurdity which is not often to be found, and they make 
you feel that, waiving prejudice, you would like Miss 
Baker. There is a refreshing candor about her naivete and 
unpretentiousness, and a complete absence of sentimental- 
ism. .. . A book with more sense in it than most, per- 
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haps.—Howard Coxe in a review of Memoires de Josephine 
Baker, recueillis et adaptes par Marcel Sauvage. The 
New Republic, August 1. 


The Porters’ Brotherhood is one of the first vigorous 
products of the movement to unionize Negro labor. . . . 
Public sentiment, if really awakened, can perhaps help the 
porters to obtain fairer wages and conditions. They should 
have a decent living wage and more; they should not be 
dependent on a gratuity margin which may sink below the 
existence level; and they should not even occasionally have 
to work 400 hours a month. 

—From an editorial in The New York World, July 31. 


Recent numbers of Harper's Magazine have carried two 
stories with Negro themes. In the July number is a fan- 
tastic story of religion, by Roark Bradford, author of Old 
Man Adam and his Chillun. The title of this short story 
is Cold Death. In the August number. Wilbur Daniel Steele 
has a story of the Gullah Negroes of the South Carolina 
low country. Satan Am a Snake. 


INSTINCTS 


If there were an instinct of race prejudice it would 
have to be specific in a way that is not found for such 
emotional attitudes. We would have an instinct of preju- 
dice against the Negro, the Jew, the white man or the 
Hottentot, as the case might be; this would be universal, 
it would probably appear early in life and it should func- 
tion under practically any conditions. . .. The child does 
not learn the first or second time that he must not play 
w:th this on that little boy; he has to learn it over and over 
again unti] he finally forgets that he had to learn it at all. 
. . « People who have best learned their lesson of racial 
prejudice and intolerance are likely to be most assured that 
they never learned this at all. They have forgotten what 
they learned at mother’s knee; they prefer to justify their 
new behavior by references ot a nature that was never 
more than a nurture—From The Instinct of Race Preju- 
dice, by Lorine Pruette in The World Tomorrow for July. 


WHO’S WHO | 


D. EDOLARD FREEMAN is instructor in drawing at 
Tuskeegee. 


U. KATZENELENBOGEN is a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago. 


EDWARD FRANKLIN FRAZIER received his master’s 
degree (Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 1920) in 
sociology and psychology and has been a fellow in so- 
ciology both in this country and in Denmark. From 
1922 to 1927 he was Director of the Atlanta School of 
Social Work. He is a frequent contributor to the 
foremost magazines of America. At present he is re- 
search assistant in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. 


HARRY W. GREENE is Dean of Instruction and Director 
of Research at Prarie View State College, Texas. He 
was educated at Lincoln, Yale and Columbia. 


HARRY ALAN POTAMKIN, the well-known art critic 
and poet, lives in Philadelphia. 


J. ALPHEUS BUTLER is a poet and a native of Tampa. 
Florida. 


IRA De A. REID is well known to readers of Opportunity. 
He is head of the Industrial Department of the New 
York Urban League. 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN is a member of the faculty of 
Virginia Union University and often writes for the 
magazines. 
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THE MIND OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
(Continued from page 266) 

It cannot be gainsaid that Negro schools, even 
those of higher learning, have been sterile in the 
production of men of high intellectual calibre. 
The products of the classical tradition of these 
schools have enjoyed prestige among their own 
people. But even here the influence of the strug- 
gle for status is apparent; for as Professor Robert 
Park has observed, when the white man made the 
measure of the Negro’s intellect his capacity to 
master Greek and Latin, he studied the classics. 
In this connection one is reminded of the gibe of 
Will Rogers that the teachers in a Negro school in 
the South spoke English with such grammatical 
correctness that he could not understand them. 
The most important influence in the quickening 
of the Negro’s intellectual powers has been the 
urbnaization of the race, which has destroyed the 
isolation in which it has lived. The urbanization 
of the Negro was stimulated by the World War 
which uprooted the whole mass. Among the masses 
this movement has destroyed the magical mental 
attitudes and among the intellectuals it has created 
the present so-called renaissance. Heretofore, the 
Negro who showed promise of brilliant attain- 
ments measured by universal standards has found 
himself isolated without status in either the white 
or colored growp. Without the stimulus or motiva- 
tion for intellectual achievements he has fallen 
back upon his own where he has played a different 
role. As a scientific and scholarly tradition is 
being built up chiefly at Howard University and 
Fisk University, and the Negro scholar is achiev- 
ing a place in the scientific world just as the 
Negro artist is winning his way, the intellectuals 
of the race are finding a congenial atmosphere 
in which the Negro’s mind is flowering. While on 
the one hand, the intelle-tual development of 
Negro leaders because of the status of the race in 
America has been dependent to some extent upon 
the general culture of the race, on the other hand 
the Negro’s mind has been quickened chiefly by 
the breaking down of the isolation in which the 
race has lived. 


THE PH. D. AND THE NEGRO 
(Continued from page 269) 

of the “gods above.” In the group under study. 
two received the degree in Old Testament but now 
teach Sociology and Philosophy; one teaches Chem- 
istry but his major field is Education; another 
teaches Philosophy and Education when the pro- 
vince of his degree is Latin and Greek. To this 
small list could be added more. But this is suff- 
cient to point out problems and handicaps which 
dull the scholarly endeavors and enthusiasm al- 
most to a point of anihilation. Even those men of 
lesser brilliance in research—the holders of the 
M. A. or M. S. whine and complain by reason of 
these handicaps. Of course poor equipment and the 
sad lack of funds figure in the problems and handi- 
caps to our doctors. The writer opines that if the 
crop of Ph. D.’s turned out annually equaled the 
crop of “Masters” annually sent forth, a seriously 
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embarassing situation would be created for admin- 
istrators of the forty or fifty institutions who think 
that they want Ph. D.’s. 

The writer has been amply paid for his efforts 
in accumulating and assembling data on the Negro 
Ph. D. and reporting it for the reader's edification, 
if a clearer and more clean-cut conception of the 
whole matter of the degree has now been gained. 
It is his hope that the man busy with his daily 
tasks, who has not the time to enquire into, and 
follow up in endless detail, the mass of academic 
technicalities, may now know a little more about a 
degree which has been produced and must be pro- 
duced not so much by taking pains as by having 
them. 
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Gocd live hustling agents, mael or female, can 
earn money when off from work or out of scheol. 
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JEAN JOSEPH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 
Opportunity for industrial training for peasant 
| boys and girls of Haiti. The American Patrons ap- 
peal for contributions for the needs of the school. 
| Finance—Tools—Clothing. Contributions may be sent 
directly to Mile. Rosna Jean Joseph. Jean Joseph 
School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. (Supplies for schools 
are not subject to duty). 

Commendable Attempt’—In accordance with 
the report of Mr. W. T. B. Williams of our staff, 
I am of the opinion that Haiti is greatly in need of 
Industrial Training for the masses of her people.— 
Robert R. Moten, Tuskegee. 

Advisory Committee: Mme. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Pres., Natl. Fed. of Colored Clubs. Miss Eva Bowles, 
Sec., for colored work of Natl. Board, Y. W. C. A. 
W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee. Ir. George E. Haynes, 
Sec.. of the Committee on the Church and Race 
Relations. Executive Committee: Harriet Gibbs Mar- 
shall, chairman, 229 W. 155th St., Apt. 1. Mensieur 
Leon Lamothe, Vice-Pres. Miss Theodora Holly, 
Vice-Pres. Miss Layle Lane. Treas., Mrs. S. A. Sidat 
Singh, Sec’y. Miss Maud Warfield, Sec’y. 

BE A PATRON—Associate Patrons, $1, Centribut- 
ing Patrons $2, Sustaining Patrons $, Annual Pat- 
ron $100. 

MLLE. ROSINA JEAN JOSEPH, President, 
Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 
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